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CHAPTER I. 

A CONFERENCE BCTWEEH SJ/'/77/ (COMMOBLY CALLED PISOATOR), 
AN ANGLBB ; BROWS, A TBAVKLLEB ; JOSES, A WEALTHY PARTi; 
AND RoaifiaOS, A MAN ABOUT TOWN; EACH COMMBBDISG HIS 
RECREATION. 

P18CATOB. 

re well overtaken, gentlemen. A good 

'morning to you. I have Btretched my legs up 

the hill to Richmond Park, on my way to 

. Teddington Lock, whither I am bound this 

delicious day. 
iNits. And I, air, have come down here by the 
. raii. r ahoTild tell you at the same time I have got 
a carriage (and as handsome a one as yon could well 
Bee), which I gave 200 guineas for in Long Acre. 
But my wife and daughfere are making morning 
caJJs ta-day ; so I came down by train to look at a 
little property bereabouta for sale. It may be had for a few 
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thousands; and " a place on the river" is a respectable thing to 
have. 

Robinson. And I, gentlemen, am waiting for a dinner 
party to arrive. Mademoiselle Pussi, who has made such a hit 
at the Opera in U Amour Volage, is going to dine with us at the 
Star and Garter. The manager also brings down Nina Thros- 
tletini; and Grumbini, the bass; and La Grassi^re, the contralto. 
Young Witsend, the burlesque writer, who has done The 
Huguenots ; or. Pop go the Protestants, now playing, will also 
be with us. 

JoNBs. I took the stage -box from Mr. Sams to see that the 
other night. Not so bad. Do you remember where he says, 
whilst Raoul is asleep — 

" When he is up, on him we shall be dovm ? " 

Up and down — you see ? Play on the words. 

Robinson. Ha ! ha ! And when he sends the maid of 
honour for the drink he says — 

" If she don't bring the liquor, lick her well." 

First rate ! We also expect Lord Spuffle ; and young Yaw, 
of the Guards, who drives them down in his drag ; and Sir 
Harry Fogey. 

Brown. I also expect a friend to dinner, and a foreigner — 
Monsieur Pastel, a young French artist, whom I met amongst 
the Alps last autumn. I have told him I will show him a view, 
and give him a dinner, equal to what he might enjoy at Philippe's, 
provided that restaurant was placed on the hill of St. Cloud 
instead of in the dingy Rue Montorgueil : and, therefore, we 
also shall go to the Star and Garter. But I hold it to be some- 
thing of a risk to vaunt an English dinner to a foreigner. 

Jones. Money can command it, sir. Give Ellis, or Hart, or 
Quartermaine, or Lovegrove, their sum, and they can challenge 
the world for good feeding. But you must pay for it. 

Robinson. Precisely. When Lord Chesterfield quitted his 
office of Master of the Buckhounds a dinner was given to him 
at the Clarendon. The eminent swell, Count d'Orsay, drew up 
the memu. The number was thirty, and the dinner six guineas 
a head; but it was pronounced by everybody a triumph of 
cookery. 

Brown. (Reckoning), But it is one hundred and fifty-seven 
francs a head. Truly, a great deal ! 
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Jones. I treated my family and the governess to a dinner 
when we were at Paris, at the what do you call it — the Three 
Provincial Brothers was the name. 

Brown. You mean, I think, the Trois Fr^res Proven^eaux. 
What did you pay ? 

Jones. Forty-two francs a head ; and I believed that was a 
topping price. But I thought the flounders poor — very poor, 
sir. No souchSe, 

EoBiNSON. It is a Duteh and English dish ; and we manage it 
to perfection. I am to-day looking forward to the flounders. 

PisoATOR. Nay : rather the perch, about here, I think. 

KoBiNsoN. Well, flounders or perch, the souch^e is equally 
good. 

PiscATOR. I spoke of taking them. 

Robinson. So did I— with brown bread and butter— any 
quantity of brown bread and butter. 

Jones. Well, give me a cut of salmon at Christmas, when it's 
five shillings a pound, with a cucumber at half-a-guinea. That 
is my notion of fish. Any poor devil can eat it when it is cheap. 
There is no fish like salmon. 

Brown. For my part I believe the cheap domestic sole is as 
fine a fish as swims. We do not care about it because it costs 
nothing. But it is excellent fried ; and it is one of the very few 
points in which a private kitchen excels a tavern — to fry a sole 
well ; for I dislike the manner of the tavern, sir, or eating-house, 
to send it up with its covering that all lifts off at once like a 
piece of greasy brown paper. 

Robinson. It is equally good boiled, when fine, with shrimp 
sauce ; or broiled, with lemon and fresh butter, for breakfast. 

Brown. Or take it en gratin, d la Normande, en Jilets, d la 
Hollandaise — any how, what do you think, sir ? 

PisoATOR. Forsooth, the fish in which I do put most delight, 
is that which is the most difficult to take. 

Jones. Just so ; as Whitebait in December. 

PisoATOR. Pardon me, sir ; I spoke as a lover of the rod. 

Robinson. A pedagogue, perhaps — from Eton it may be — of 
the swish-tail slightly ? 

PisoATOR. Nay. Do you know Walton ? 

Jones. I do ; rather. There is an hotel at Oatlands adjoining, 
used by the quality. My family stay there when we are painting 
our house in Tybumia, 
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PiscATOB. It 'was 'Walton's Angler that I alluded to. 

Jones. We tried him once. His name was Rogerson; lie 
lives by the Ship Inn. 

P18CATOB. It is the hoole, I mean. You will there find th« 
joys of the angler's life well defined. It is indeed a great 
delight. I know of no pleasure like tiiat 'which a day'a eport 
afTords. 

Jones. It is lucky we differ in our tastes. A rise in the 
share market, I must confesa, is my happinees. 

Brown. And I, sir, think that waking first in the morning, 
iu & continental hotel, 'with a bright tour before you, and ar-- 
Tanging your day, with nothing to think about but idle enjoy- 
ment, is the perfection of life. 

RoBiNaoN. Give me a stall at the Opera, out of the draught, 
or a, pit box with one agreeable companion, a full house, and the 
curtain just rising for Trovatore or Fra Diavoh. What u 
equal to that supreme moment? 

PiscATOR. Gadso! wouldnot a seatin a punton a wet day at 
the Earbel pitch under the second arch of 




be better? Let us sit down on this soft dry turf, and look at 
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that scene before us. Contemplate it, and tell me if the dingy 
office of a stockbroker, the salle-d'tnanger of a foreign hotel, or 
the best of Mr. Beverley's illustrations for Mr. Gye's manage- 
ment, can equal that! — and its enjoyment entails no risk, or 
expense, or disappointment. 

[ Thei/ sit down, and think a bit 

Robinson. A cider cup wouldn't be a bad thing, just now. 

Brown. Or a cool bottle of hock. 

PiscATOR. Or a tankard of home-brewed ale, which I do 
affect more than foreign wine. 

Jones. I have some port in my cellars that cost me fourteen 
guineas a dozen. That's what I call wine. I can give a friend 
as good a bottle of wine as — 

PiscATOR. There ! he has caught him, in that punt below — a 
roach that weighs a pound. See how he flaps upon the surface, 
and now is gently landed. 

Robinson. It is wonderful to see how men can find pleasure 
in such dull occupation. My friend, young Witsend, has 
written this lyric of an angler, which is to be sung by Mr. 
Robson, in the new burlesque. I have a copy, and it runs 
thus : — 

THE SONG OF THE UNSUCCESSFUL ANGLER. 

I cannot tell the reason, it is really very odd. 
My tackle is first-rate, and I've a most expensive rod — 
Bought at the Siher Trout, the shop that's always selling off. 
And yet with all my outlay, I've got nothing hut a cough. 

I think the fish are altered since old Walton wrote his hook, 
They shun the simple gentle, and mistrust it " with a hook ; " 
I think I mayn't he deep enough, in vain I move the quill, 
For fish as deeply as I choose, the fish are deeper still. 

No Pike I've seen — the only one was that unpleasant wicket, 
Where threepence I was forced to pay, and now I've lost the ticket ; 
Nor yet a single Perch, for which my lucky stars to thank. 
Except the perch I've taken on this damp rheumatic hank. 

I can't pick up a Chuh, though on the lock all day I stick, 
(They say it is impossible a lock of Chubb to pick); 
A Flounder would be welcome, but unfeeling wags remark, 
I shall get lots of them to-night returning in the dark. 

Upon that bobbing quill all day I've nothing done but gloat. 
Till I've almost become one — as the song says, " I'm a float ! " 
Come Soles, Brill, Flounders, firesh or salt, however flat ye be, 
Be sure you will not fail to find a greater flat in me. 
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Jones. Very good! It is curious to see how these poor 
scribbling devils think of these things, for I believe the majority 
of them can hardly rub one shilling against another. My son 
is having an expensive education, with a clergyman for a private 
tutor, and the best rooms in college, but I doubt whetiier he 
could do that. I pay — 

PiscATOR. Another fish ! That is, indeed, truly sport. 

Brown. I can't make it out — it strikes me as stupid still. I 
can fancy pulling out trout from under the rock of the Handeck, 
in Switzerland — or netting the glittering anchovies on the blue 
rippling sea-side at Naples — or, surer and better, opening a fresh 
tin of sardines anywhere about the Mediterranean — or hauling it. 
a black and lively lobster off Norway — to say nothing of pitching 
a flapping salmon on to the wild arbutus embers — 

Robinson. Or watching his " middle piece," as Mr. Rule opens 
a fresh kit from Aberdeen, in his really submarine repository in 
Maiden Lane. What piscatorial joy can equal that! (Robinson 
becomes excited.) I see it now ! The Opera is just over, and 
we pant for sustenance, having heard Dinorah, on a subscription 
night, for the hundred-and-ever-so-manyeth time — 

Jones. I gave eight guineas for a box to hear it on the nigh*^ 
Her Majesty — 

Brown. I heard it of old in Paris. It will never be popular. 
Can you recollect one air that anybody can whistle ? — not one. 
They all talk about " The Shadow Dance," and nothing else ; — 
and what is *'The Shadow Dance" — a very commonplace ela- 
boration of part of the College Hornpipe. Do you, while it is 
going on, care one single pin about what becomes of anybody, 
anywhere, in any manner, all the way through ? and when it is 
all over, have you one recollection of any particular air lingering 
in your ear. No, no, a dull thing — a very dull thing indeed. 

Robinson. That's just what I was coming to. It is over, and 
then, being in a craving state for refreshment, and unencumbered, 
you slip out alone through the crush, and are at Rule's in two 
minutes. That great philosophical triton, who rules as well the 
destinies of Gorgona and the natives of Burnham with his sway, 
is propounding an ethical theory to a chance but bewildered 
customer. The matronly and pleasant Amphitrite of his crus- 
tacean home is giving to the messenger the fresh and scarcely 
cold lobster at eighteen-pence ; which anon, placed on the 
battered old .knife -scored, semi-plated, co^^enc-ft\iam\i^^,Twv^g^. 
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indented "side-dish" of the Covent-garden Hotel, will be 
charged three -and -sixpence to the country visitor. 

Brown. Truly, a vivid tableau of one of the " appointments " 
of a ghastly English hotel. Away with them — their thrummy 
carpets, hearse -like four-posters, lumbering side -boards, heavy 
furniture, writing -table -and-sofa-less bed-rooms, six-shilling-a- 
bottle wine (even vin ordinaire^ which they call " claret"), grim 
chop-and-fowl extent of the carte, gaunt entire " equipage " of 
coffee, and no demi-tasse, at two shillings instead of sixpence, 
separate fee for waiters, separate fee for chambermaid, separate 
fee for boots, separate fee for porter, separate fee for everybody 
hanging on, fluttering, obstructing, never -attending, musty, fusty, 
effete, conventional, regulation, world-run-by, hopeless nuisances, 
educated, fostered, defended, supported, and irretrievably fos- 
silized by hotel-keepers, who cling to their "old-established" 
way of conducting their business — as if it was an old-established 
coat, or a stage-coach journey, or a black draught, or a feather- 
bed, or an egg, or a pork-pie, or anything else which age 
rendered worthless. Ah ! 

[Brown is quite overcome with his indignatimi. 

KoBiNsoN. But lo ! Kule to the rescue I Observe his three 
sons — those Kules without exception. The eldest has been 
accosted by a heedless passer-by, who on his way to the Cyderian 
caves has come in to ask for oysters — oysters in July ! Robert 
— toi que faime, for your attention — reproves him mildly : he 
says, "Why, you'll want to grow whelks in fern -cases next!" 
and the heedless passer-by retires quailed and reproved. The 
smaller sprite. Roulette, has been labouring with chisel and 
hammer at the Aberdeen kit the whiles. It is opened, and can 
the world show a finer spectacle than those jowls, which speak 
even now with a mild eloquence expressive of the delight they 
are about to give by their consumption! Observe how the 
liquor is taken up by the congenial scallop shell — how the sprig 
of fennel graces the dish — and how the small white loaf, the dewy 
pat of butter, the Bedford Head mild ale, and the domestic but 
essential pepper and vinegar, lend their aid to the consummation 
of delights — it is an intensity ! To go to the Opera without 
pickled salmon at Rule's " afterwards is Norma without Grisi, 
the Volunteers without their dress, claret-cup without borage^ a. 
petticoat without a hoop, a cab-alaiid. V\\\io\i^ ^ >^«xa'^'«^, "^^ssr- 
ministry without Palmerston, ot iiol\iixi^ mV)ckQiv>^ ^si::^'^iKxss%« 
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[Robinson is al»o overcome with hit deltglu. Jomkb u 
feeling tovereigng in hit pocket, and can't ^nd a remark 
to mofte.] 
PiBCATOR. You are brave gentlemen, each for your pleaaare. 
I cannot define my own before such eloquence, but I will, an' it 
please you, win you over to my own joys. Let us make a 
compact. I will indoctrinate you into the art of home aagling, if 
your leisure will permit. Sir (to Jones), let me try if I cannot 
show you a pleasure which may rejoice yon more than the 
outlay of a heavy sum may command, and with much health, 
content, and pleasant spirits to boot. {To Brown.) Let me to 
you, sir, offer a little relaxation, which, enjoyed in the open air, 
and in the calm summer-tide of England, may lure yoa for a 
few weeks from your continental peregrinations. {To Bobih- 
SON.) And I will cause you, air, to be so bitten with a new 
pleasure, that even your West-end delights shall fade before my 
quiet recreation and enjoyment. You must study what I am 
about to teach, and when you have tried it all, we will meet for 
some fried Gudgeon and a baked Pike, some ham and peas, and 
an apricot tart, at a Thames-aide inn, and I hope you will not 
find me so great a fool as an angler ia generally supposed to be. 
(PisCATOR advance* to the hrote of Richmond Hill, and ad- 
dreiiee the world therefrom generally, os a " tag.") And if 
these kind friends will but smile upon our efforts, then shall we 
be able to say, in the words of rare Ben Jonson— 

" Happy am I, in that I boDgbt this book ; 
Happj hia studies who composed this book, 
And /ortunate the mm who sold this hook." 
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CHAPTER II. 

A BUUMBR IDYLL. 
Young RobmioD had fled the town, and ml 
There on the hot hill-aide hj Twiekenbam, 
Mopping, none near him ssve s little bird — 
A sptticow, Bf^ed, sad not to be entrapped 
Witli outer huaka of corn: dead ailence reigned 
Throughout the place, save that one little boj, 
The biitcher'a nrehin, piping accents ihrill, 
ISipreaacd a wiih that Sar^ abould aicend. 
For hither bad he fled, hia cause of fligitit 
The ireatber ; never had auch direful heat — 
Such bakiog. bnrniag, acorching, anltr; heat 
Been knoirn ia town. On 'bnaees' knifeboaidl alreklied 
The city cleika, bU tongue-protruded, l»y ; 
AdowD the actor'a aweat. bedabbled cbedc 
The biamuth ran ; in HuDgerFord'a gay halls 
The penny ice coUapKd, and Sainabury'a 
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Bang with the popping of self-shooting corks. 
One, only one, amid the hive of men. 
Could freely move — Buono Core ; he. 
The famous Salamander of Cremorne. 

There, on the hot hill-side, lay Robinson, 

His vest apart, his collar folded back. 

Grass in his hair and worry in bis head ; 

For, though he slept, no peaceful slumber soothed 

His wearied brain, through which for ever ran 

Sharp troublous dreams and visions of despair ; 

For, though his open mouth was full as dry 

As wig of limebumer, or Tapper's odes. 

He, in his visions, sat in Grange's shop, 

Aroimd bim mountains of ice-cream, while near 

Stood Rnmsey Foster, pointing to a cask 

Of foaming iJlsopp ; in the background, ranged 

Bin upon bin, long-necked and yellow-sealed, 

Were flasks of choicest claret " duty free :" 

But, ever as the dreamer stretched his arm 

To grasp or ice, or beer, or claret cool, 

The tdnpting viands faded from his sight. 

And in their place rose thirst-eiciting stores — 

Bedevilled biscuits and anchovy paste, 

Which on his poor parched palate but awoke 

A fiercer flame, so that, enraged, he shrieked. 

And shrieking waked, and waking saw his friends. 

Good Brown and Jones, who watched him in amaze. 

Then out spoke Jones, " What is it, Robinson ? 
Just now as Brown and I strode up the hill. 
Muttering each to the other of his thirst. 
Of how the beat was not to be endured. 
Of what we *d give but for one creaming pint 
Of bitter beer, sudden a voice rang out. 
Crying, * To drink ! to drink 1 ' A pleasant smile 
Streamed o'er the wrinkled face of honest Brown 
As these words fell upon his ear, and straight 
We hastened hither whence the accents came. 
And found thee sleeping. Prythee now arise. 
Give us this drink, and cool our coppers hot." 

But Robinson declared that he had nought. 

That he himself was parched, that bis tongue dave 

Unto his mouth for dryness ; and they all 

Sat down lamenting, weeping o'er their lot. 

When by them marching came Piscator Smith ; 

Lightly he laughed when they their state described, 

And drawing from his creel a leather flask. 

Big-bellied, swollen, holding near a quart, 

" Be this," he cried, " the prize to him who best 
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Shall sing the praises of the drink he loves. 

Try yon, first, Brown ;" and Brown, thus pressed, began : — 

" In pnnch, if pnnch he good, if punch be ours. 
Acid and sweet should be just equal powers — 
Excess in one is ruin to it aU. 

" It is the little rind from off the fruit. 
Cut into thinnest slices by the 'cute. 
Which, ever moistening, slowly savours all. 

" The little rind from off the lemon Aruit, 
And distillation from the sweet cane's root, 
Which, ever moistening, slowly savour all. 

" It is not worth the keeping, let it go. 
Craven is he who at such dJrink is slow ; 
Then quaff it not at all, or all in all." 

" O Fisher 1 do you love my little rhyme ?" 

Piscator looked, and seemed inclined to yield. 
So unctuous was Brown's voice, so fat his face, 
But in a minute, " Jones," he said, " strike up 1" 
Muttering about bronchitis Jones commenced : — 

" Beer, bitter beer — I know not what they mean — 
Beer which they in some unknown depths prepare. 
Flies to the heaid and surges in the eyes. 
I'm looking on this claret-budget-bill. 
And thinking of the ales that are no more. 



(( 



Fresh as the globules glittering in the ale 

Some friendly pump brings from the under world. 

Sad as the fate suspended over one 

Who sinks from too much salmon on the curb ; 

So sad, so fresh, the ales that are no more." 

" Now Robinson, take up the strain," Smith cried ; 

But Robinson, a thorough duffer he. 

Trolled out some feeble song about King Cole, 

A silly monarch, always calling out 

For bowls and fiddlers. " Jolly soul, forsooth 1 

Though now some thirty summers I have passed, 

But little fun in fiddlers I have found : 

Show me a fiddler, I' 11 show you a fool," 

Thus Smith, irate. Then, " I will sing," he said, 

"One of old Izaak Walton's merry strains." 

" Hey no nonny I 
Mavis, merle, and rosemary, 
Fling the line and sing with glee, 
Hey no nonny ! 
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" Tlie Swan at Ditton 't boimj ; 
The; will cook you in ■ crack 
Hallibut and atickleback, 
Of frying bream they have the ImMk. 
Hey no nonny ! 
" For Perch I off to Weybridge lue*^, 
Fw Eela I try up any creek. 
All the yeai round once a week. 
H.,no«,m,,l" 

He oeue4, and from the othen there ■rose 
Plaudita both loud uid Iod^; then clamoured they 
Again for drink, but then the wily Smith, 
Judging that he had hetUi BUng than all, 
Placed to hie lipe the Haai, drained the contenta 
Down to the dregs— and ijl the land was glad. 





CHAPTER III. 

OF THZ MATBRULS FOR THAUBB ANOLIHU. 

In this chapter I propoBe to give my readers, first, a liat of 
materials used generally in Thames angling ; and then, a full 
explanation of those articles which do not come under the 
description of tackle used for any particular fish, but are common 
to many kinds of angling. And I would refer those of the 
public who may fancy that any article of tackle, or variety of 
bait, is forgotten in the list, to the title of this httle book ; and 
impress on them, that 1 confine myself entirely to the Thames 
and its tributaries, omitting all mention of salmon and trout 
streams, and the mode of fishing with a fly— the latter, from a 
cooBciousnees that, though most of the small rivers and streams 
which empty themselves into the Thames are trout streams, 
there are so many excellent works on the subject of fly fishing 
(particularly Mr. Hofland's), ae to render it a hopelesa task to 
attempt any improvement on them. Having given these few 
lines of explanation, let me proceed to the list of articles required 
by a Thames angler : — 

Rods for spinning and bottom fishing ; running lines of light 
material for float fishing, and dressed linea for spinning and 
trolling ; winders, or reeb, for running linea ; biitteiois>,'A.««>t^ 
hair and siUi-worm gut, a\eii^« \«a^fti 'ilKt'Sft Vi ^<*a;i -^«Si».--, 
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trolling hooks on wire or gimp, for the gorge ; snap-hooks ; gnt 
spinning tackle ; gimp and gut traces, with swivels ; hooks tied 
on gimp, from Nos. 2 to 7 ; hooks tied on gut, from 2 to 12 ; 
ditto on hair, from 10 to 13; loose hooks ; paternosters for perch 
fishing ; floats of different sizes ; leads for plumhing ; ledgers, 
paternosters, traces, and hullets with holes in them ; split shot^ 
and float-caps ; landing-net and gaff; clearing-ring, gentle-box, 
bran-bag and worm-bags ; live-bait kettle ; fishing book, fitted 
with a winder, pair of pliers, scissors, knife, disgorger, baiting- 
needle. India-rubber, cobblers' wax, sewing silk, string; basket; 
bait for the fish, and food for yourself. 

Having now given a list of the angler's requisites, it will be 
necessary to speak of some of these articles in detail, and I will 
begin with 

RODS. 

I shall not adopt the conventional plan of instructing my 
readers at what season of the year they should enter a wood and 
cut the branches of the hickory, for the purpose of manufacturing 
their own rods ; for, judging from the melancholy specimens 
that I have seen of amateur mechanism in this line, a rod thus 
produced, like most other things that are made at home, would be 
a sorry competitor against one turned out by any of our fishing- 
tackle manufacturers. I will tell the beginner what sort of rod 
he ought to purchase, and this will, of course, depend in a great 
measure on his means. If he can only afford one, this should be 
what is called a general rod, of four or five joints, having two 
butts, one very short for punt fishing, and the longer one bored 
to carry three or four top joints : of these spare tops one should 
be short, of stiff whalebone, for trolling near weeds and ledger 
fishing ; another longer, and more pliant, for spinning a minnow 
and heavy float fishing, for jack, perch, or barbel ; and a third 
top and second joint, much lighter, for roach, dace, and gudgeon 
fishing. Some rods have winch fittings on the second joint, but 
these increase the weight of the rod, and an extra short butt is 
much to be preferred. If you have two rods, the light one bad 
better be of cane, and the heavy one of hickory ; both should, of 
course, have rings — the latter one, perhaps, small pieces of brass 
tube, as they obviate the chance of the line catching, as it some- 
timea wiYl, round the rings in trolling. These brass pipes may 
be procured at any of the fishing-tackle ft^opa. ^\ia.\fe^^T \k<&.TQd 
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is made of it should always have a free and equal spring in it 
from the butt end to the top. This is of the greatest importance 
when you are playing any large fish ; therefore be particular 
always to have the rod that you may be buying put together 
first, and try it in your own hands. For an angler residing in 
the vicinity of the water which he is in the habit of fishing, a 
better rod for spinning cannot be obtained than by buying a 
long bamboo cane, which costs two shillings, splicing a piece of 
whalebone on the top, and fitting the cane with fixed rings. I 
think that the length of the rod depends much on fancy ; the one 
I use for trolling, and fishing from the bank, is about fourteen 
feet, and this I alter to eleven feet for my punt rod : this rod, 
which is as good a one as can be made, cost two pounds ten 
shillings ; but rods that will catch fish can be bought for four 
shillings and sixpence, or less ; and it often happens in remote 
country districts, where the fish are not so highly educated as they 
are in the Thames, that a straight hard stick will do quite as much 
mischief as the rod that is brought to the water in the polished 
oak box and cost five pounds. An accident to a rod is a great 
nuisance to the angler, therefore be always provided with an 
extra top ; a fracture in any other joint of the rod can generally 
be set with a piece of twine that has been rubbed with cobblers* 
wax (always to be carried in book). Next to the rod comes 
the reel, or winch, and when I have said that this adds much to 
the comfort of all fishing, and is almost a necessity, I have said 
enough. They are, of course, to be bought at all fishing-tackle 
shops, and vary in price from two shillings to almost any sum, 
depending on their click and multiplying properties. 
Following closely on the reel we have 

LINES. 

These are made of all sorts of material, depending upon the 
kind of angling they may be required for : the running line for 
light fishing, such as roach, dace, gudgeon, <&c., should be of 
silk, or silk and hair : an old fly-line, whether tapering or not, 
answers the purpose well. Those composed of hair alone 
are very light, and do not hold the water like a silk line ; this is, 
of course, a great advantage in fly fishing. Thirty yards "wdll be 
enough on the reel, and this will only be waivtQ.^"^ViAw ^\i«x^^'^^a» 
hooked, in roach fishing, or wYieiv aW^^ '^^^O^.^a^f-^'^'^^^^^^^^^^ 

o 1 
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meant for the gudgeon. For spinning and trolling, the line 
should be what is termed patent, (it is merely plaited silk prepared 
with a peculiar kind ot varnish), and about fifty or sixty yards 
long. A very good substitute for the above varnish or dressing, 
as it is called, can be made in the following way : — Take a small 
phial and fill it two-thirds full with boiled oil, and the remaining 
third with gold size. Shake them well together, and it is ready 
for use : it should be applied with a piece of flannel, the line being 
passed through an inch of tobacco pipe ; and then being exposed 
to the air, it will become quite dry. It may be used once or twice 
with this one coat of varnish on it, to make it smooth, and then 
it may have another coat, and it will be perfect ; an occasional 
renewal of the dressing as it wears away will, of course, preserve 
it. For trolling and ledger fishing, the line should be rather stouter 
than for trout and perch fishing, and may, if the angler chooses, be 
fitted on a wooden reel (or pirn, as it is called in Scotland) of 
about four inches across, with a deep groove for the line. These 
reels turn with great rapidity when a cast is made, and are 
wound up quickly with the fore-finger. 

On the end of the line, depending on what kind of fishing it 
is being used for, it is necessary to have 

TKACES AND BOTTOMS. 

The former, used for jack fishing, are of gimp, about a yard in 
length, and should have two steel swivels on them, and one or 
two leads (tapering at each end), depending on the strength 
of the stream, &c. Those used for trout fishing are of gut, and 
are fitted in the same way ; these are also of service in perch 
and barbel fishing, with a float, and in paternoster fishing. 

Bottoms may be of hair or gut for roach, ^ace, and gudgeon 
fishing, and about four yards in length. I have found that 
those of twisted materials generally are not to be trusted : if the 
swim is a rapid one, or barbel and perch are in the locality, 
those of gut had better be used, as hair is so very likely to snap 
at the strike of a heavy fish. 

Next in order we have 

HOOKS; 

bnt as these will all be spoken of in the description of catching 
eaoA Sah, any remarks here would \)e s^i^T^MovsA, ^v^ry 
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angler should be able to bind on a hook ; and for this purpose 
he has always in his book some cobblers' wax and silk. 
We pass to 

FLOATS, 

which should, of course, be adapted to the water you are fishing 
in, and to the nature of your baits : if the stream be sharp, the 
float must be calculated to carry a larger number of shot than 
if you were angling in still water, as otherwise it will be carried 
away in all directions, and the bait would not touch the bottom; 
but never use a heavier float than is really necessary, because the 
less shot you have on your line the better, for the less is it likely 
to be seen. The line should be shotted so as to leave only so 
much of the float out of water as to be just visible, particularly 
in roach fishing, as they bite extremely fine. The shot should 
not be large, and the last one should be placed about four 
inches from the hook. In live-bait fishing for perch and jack, 
the float must of course be larger, whether there be stream or 
not, as the bait is apt to be pulled down. You need only weight 
it sufficiently to make it stand on the water, and a spinning lead 
or small roll plummet may be used instead of shot. The most 
pleasant float for general Thames fishing is that made of cork, 
with a porcupine's quill through it, with a small brass ring on 
the lower end, and a cap on the top : a half hitch of line under 
this top cap prevents the gut from slipping down, and thereby 
altering the depth, and it also keeps the float the same distance 
from the hook, should the cap come off or split, as is sometimes 
the case, and then you are compelled to plumb again. There 
is a float called "a Nottingham George, that regulates itself 
according to the depth of the stream ; it is very useful in 
travelling for Barbel. 
We lastly have 

BAITS ; 

and for the moment putting aside artificial flies, live -baits for 
jack and perch, and spinning and trolling baits, which will be 
mentioned under the chapters on Trout, Jack, and Perch, I begin 
with the worm. The largest of these, the lob or dew-worm, may 
be taken at night with the assistance of a lantern on any lawn 
or green where the grass is short, more particularly after a wet 
day ; and if the weather is very hot and dry a number q.£ ^^*%2^ 
of water may be thrown down 4\wm^ ^'b ^lNj5iT\ssi^\v^ "sjcSi. •^isA^^ 
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will much assist to bring the worms to the surface at night. 
Lob-worms may also be found by digging in a garden ; but the 
former is the most wholesale way of taking them. They are five 
or six inches long, and are a good bait for large grayling, perch, 
bream, eels, and trout. The brandling worm is striped with 
yellow marks, and smells very strongly; it may be found in 
any old damp dung, and is a very excellent bait for most kinds 
of fish. The red worm I prefer to all others as a general bait ; 
it is of a bright red colour, and is smooth ; it suits trout, roach, 
dace, perch, gudgeon, tench, carp, eels, and barbel, and indeed 
every kind of fish, and will be found to keep much better on 
the hook than the brandling. The marsh worm is found at 
the edges of ponds, and can always be seen on pulling up the 
root of a flag ; it answers the same purpose as the red 
worm, but it is not so tough. All these varieties should be kept 
in a jar or flowerpot, in damp moss — they will then scour them- 
selves and become bright, and after a few days much tougher ; 
if they are to be kept for any long time some earth and dung 
should be added. The gentle is a universal bait ; it may be bred 
most plentifully in the summer by hanging a piece of bullock's 
liver, scored with a knife, over a tub of red sand ; this assists the 
gentles to scour and make themselves tough, so hard indeed 
will they get in this way, that they will remain a long time on the 
hook, if, unfortunately, they are not removed by a fish. Gentles 
may be kept for any time by being buried in a box in the earth ; 
great care should be taken not to let the box remain in the sun, 
or they will all turn into chrysalides. Gentles are an excellent 
bait for roach, dace, barbel, bream, and carp ; and trout, perch, 
gudgeon, and eels will take them sometimes. Paste is a bait 
in great estimation by some, and is adapted for all purposes in 
which a gentle may be used ; it is principally used in winter, 
and the stream should not be too rapid, or the paste will come 
oif. It is made Hke common dough, and becomes tough by 
being constantly pulled and kneaded: when the water is 
coloured a grain or two of vermillion may be mixed with the 
paste ; it must always be quite fresh, as the fish will not even 
look at stale paste. The crumb of new bread worked about in 
the hand makes a good bait ; and old Cheshire cheese done in 
the same way is useful in chub and carp fishing : or the two 
may be mixed together, — proving that what is good for the 
angler is good for the fish. Greaves broken to pieces, with 
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boiling water poured on them and then chopped fine, is an 
excellent bait for dace, chab, and barbel ; the small leather- 
looking white pieces should be picked out for baiting, and the 
refuse worked up with clay and bran for ground-bait. Salmon 
roe is considered an excellent bait by many for fish where 
gentles are used ; I have, however, never had any good sport with 
it : the fishing-tackle shops all keep it in small pots. Of caddis, 
cow-dung bobs, and the different kinds of grubs, slugs, and 
water-crickets I shall say nothing, as they are not baits of 
common use, but may be found serviceable for trout, chub, and 
dace when gentles are scarce. Cockchafers, grasshoppers, and 
bees, are good for chub in the summer ; I much prefer the 
former, which is really a killing bait. Birds, mice, frogs, <fec., 
are used in jack fishing when nothing else can be obtained, arid 
the fish are on the feed ; they may do in the Lake districts, but 
I don't believe a bit in them in the Thames. 
Of— 

GROUND-BAITS 

I shall say but little here, as a minute description will be given 
of them when speaking of the different fish ; they are made of 
clay, lob-worms, common gentles, bran, pollard, bread, greaves 
chopped very fine, grains, and mill-sweepings. Mr. Blakey, 
in his very good book on " Angling," begins a chapter on bait- 
ing the ground thus : — " Those who live near a river, and 
especially those whose premises adjoin it, should select an even 
bottom and a place moderately deep, and regularly feed the fish. 
Make everything convenient for the sport ; put up a hurdle, if 
there be no bushes, and tuck evergreen branches between the 
bars ; make it fast in the ground, rather leaning over the water. 
If there be an eddy, or scarcely any stream, you may hang up 
a liver or a dead cat on a sloping stick for want of a tree, so 
that the maggots may drop from it in such a spot that they will 
get to the bottom about where you fish ; or it is better to pro- 
vide carrion gentles and worms, and bait the place exactly day 
after day. If there be a stream, make balls of clay, maggots, 
and worms, bread, greaves, snails, and any living things you 
can get, only use enough clay to sink them — in other words, 
make the ground-bait rich ; when you are going to fish put the 
same quantity of bait, but make it poor, and you are as sure of 
sport as you wet your line. Whoever fishes a pond or river 
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often ehonld pTep&Ts a place ; and the object of the hnrdle ie to 
place a complete screen between you and the fish, and it will 
be the fault of the angler if he is seen at all. Land your fish 
beyond the hurdle, on the eide which is moet handy. When 
you are on your own ground, if there be no holes or deep places, 
make one at any coet ; and this is especially neceeeary in some 
ponds wliich are shallow at the edge. When there are many 
weeds, have them eleared, if possible, altogether. If no other 
way presents itself, use your drag, but it should be done days 
before yoa fish. Make but a hole, or small deep, form a good 
screen, regularly feed the fish, and with good dean baits and 
appropriate tackle you will take some of the best in the water." 
With this I will end the chapter, and now take the different 
fish in order, and give the best ways for catching them, always 
remembering that this little book is on Thames Angling, and 
does not treat of the salmon, or of fly fishing, beyond the little 
bobbing that one gets under the willows, or on the sqowers of 
the Thames anywhere, from the source of the river down to 
the towing-path under 
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CHAPTER IV. 



" With homed lUpi 
The Bniiam tagXtr paces on, noi looka aside, 
Lent >onie brother of the angle, eie he atrit a, 
Poueu hi« fivourite anim." 



THE TROUT. 

This splendid fish is the object of every true angler's ambition, . 
and, in the Thames, fortunate indeed is he who, after a week's 
condnnal spiiuiiDg, succeeds in making one of these beautiful 




■pecimens of the finny tnhe his own — decidedly handsomer in 
this river than any other in England ; where., 1, bki. ^aii ^n 
aay, they are generally thought to \ie Qii.'Ctift "\&wfc«»»i, twta,'*. 
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in a great measure, I believe, to the exertions of the Thames 
Angling Preservation Society, which has been nnremitting in 
its endeavours to put down poaching; and of which Society 
some account will be found towards the end of the book. The 
Trout varies very much in form, colour, and flavour, in different 
rivers, and sometimes even in the same piece of water varieties 
may be met with. They spawn about October and November, 
and come into season about April, being in perfection in May 
and June, and continuing so till September. All Trout have 
their haunts and homes, generally under a large stone, or trunk 
of a tree, especially at a mill-tail. Each fish has his regular 
run of water, and seldom goes into his neighbours' preserve ; 
they will remain a long time in the same place. Mr. Blakey 
mentions one that never moved for ten weeks ; he tried every 
bait, but could never get him to look at any one ; soon a 
flood came and the fish departed. I remember, in 1852, a 
Trout under the centre arch of the bridge at Geneva ; he was 
there for ten days, I left and travelled through Switzerland and 
Italy, and at the end of eight weeks, when I returned, I found 
him there still. 

The Thames produces, I believe, the largest freshwater Trout 
in England, with the exception perhaps of the Driffield river; 
but the number of Trout in the Thames is so small, and 
the store of patience required so great, that I am afraid I 
cannot recommend the beginner to expend much time in fishing 
for them ; although the more initiated, and those residing on the 
spot, will be amply repaid for their perseverance, as one fish 
caught in a weir or sharp stream will afford glorious sport, and 
I doubt if even a professed salmon fisher would despise the 
efforts of one of our ten-pound Thames Trouts to regain his 
liberty. As an encouragement to those who require it, I need 
only refer them to the walls of some of the inns on the banks 
of the Thames from Teddington upwards. 

Spinning commences about the beginning of April, but even 
earlier if the weather be warm. As I have before mentioned, 
nothing will be said of fly fishing, for although Thames Trout 
are occasionally caught with a fly, this is of such rare occurrence, 
as to render any list of flies to be used for them perfectly useless. 
It may perhaps not be out of place here to observe that in the 
Thames, bottom fishing commences on the 1st of June, and 
JaatB till the let of March ; and during the other months, which 
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are termed fence months, it is illegal to angle at the bottom, 
though, as I have said before, trout fishing commences earlier. 

Before I proceed to give instructions for fishing with the 
minnow and bleak, I may as well quote Izaak Walton's method, 
which he adopted more than 200 years ago : — 

" And then you are to know that your minnow must be put 
on your hook, that it must turn round when it is drawn against 
the stream ; and that it may turn nimbly you must put it on a 
big-sized hook, as I shall now direct you, which is thus : put 
your hook in at the mouth, and out at the gill ; then, having 
drawn your hook two or three inches beyond a-through his gill, 
put it again into his mouth, and the point and beard out at the 
tail; and then tie the hook and his tail about very neatly, with 
a white thread, which will make it the apter to turn quick in 
the water; that done, pull back that part of your line which 
was slack when you did put your hook into the minnow the 
second time. I say pull that part of your line back, so that it 
shall fasten the head, so that the body of the minnow shall be 
almost straight on your hook; this done, try how it will turn 
by drawing it across the water, or against the stream; and if it 
do not turn nimbly, then turn the tail a little to the right or left 
hand, and try again till it turn quick, for, if not, you are in 
danger to catch nothing ; for know that it is impossible that it 
should turn too quick." 

I have described the rod and running line already. The 
bleak, gudgeon, or small dace, are the baits in most general use 
on the Thames, the minnow being more adapted to smaller 
streams. I shall content myself with giving my readers a 
description of the Tackle generally employed on the Thames, 
and which may be purchased at any of the tackle shops, for about 
a shilling or eighteen pence. 

The hooks should be Nos. 9 or 10, tied on a piece of gut about 
twelve inches long, with a loop at the end. The form is as 
follows : — Three hooks together at the end, then one tied on the 
reverse way, then three the same way as the first, and then one 
moveable on two small hair loops, in order to suit the size of the 
bait ; the hooks, which are placed at equal distances from each 
other, should, when the moveable hook is brought as near the 
others as possible, be about the length of a small gudgeon or 
bleak. The mode of putting on the bait ia ttA&\ — ^.x^a^vX. 's^'^ ^ 
the end hooka in the bait's tail, w1m.c\v m\jfi\.\i^ ^'goSiL>j\i'^^i^»>'«s^ 
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fixed in that position by putting the reversed hook in the side 
of the bait ; the other hooks must then be fixed at such distances 
as not to bend the fish, and the sliding hook fastened into the 
lips of the bait, and kept in its position by a small shot placed 
between the bait's mouth and the binding of the hook. 

Great care must be taken to keep the bait straight up to 
the bend in the tail, as otherwise it will not spin properly. 
A piece of gut, called a trace, described a few pages back, 
must be used, having two swivels, one in the middle and the 
other at the end ; this is to be affixed to the loop of the gut 
on which the hooks are bound, and the whole then fastened 
to the running line by a loop at the other end of the trace. 
If any difficulty should be experienced in procuring baits, 
an artificial minnow, or a bait termed a kill-devil, or a 
spoon-bait, will be found a very good substitute, particularly 
when the water is at all coloured. Baits can be taken to the 
water placed in bran in a tin box; the instant they are pulled 
through the stream the bran leaves them, and they become 
perfectly clean and bright. 

In spinning, the throws should be made rather across the 
stream, and when your line is out, the point of the rod should 
be kept nearly at right angles with the line, which must be 
pulled in slowly, about a yard at a time, till the throw is repeated. 
In spinning from weirs, however, the line may be drawn in very 
slowly, as the violence of the stream will cause the bait to spin, 
and in general also will hook your fish ; a smart stroke, however, 
to make sure, will do no harm. A small piece of round wood 
fixed on the end of the spinning or trolling rod, to prevent the 
pressure of the butt from hurting the chest or side, is a very 
desirable appendage to spinning tackle. Another very com- 
mon mode of fishing for Trout, though not much practised on 
the Thames, is termed bush fishing. Your hook must be 
adapted to the size of the bait, which may be worms, cad-baits, 
grubs, beetles, grasshoppers, or natural flies. You should try 
to keep the top of the rod even with the edge of the water, for 
if the shadow of it is seen, the fish will start off at once. Fish 
v/ithout a float, with a short line, and sink your bait with a 
single shot. When the Trout is hooked, keep the line in a 
slanting direction, as it is easier to get him out of the water, 
And he does not so much disturb the hole. 
J£ BometimeB liappens that Trout ace c«vxg\it m tke Thames 
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wHh B fly. In June, 1851, Mr. W. H, Rnaaell was whipping 
for Chub and Dace from the bank that runs at the aide ot 
Walton Bridge, hook No. 8, fly green silk body, peacock tail, 
rilver twist, red hackle, and starling wing feather wing ; fish 
took the fly and rushed up stream, through the arch, and was 
nearly sawing the line on the edge of the pier. After a few 
minutes Mr. Russell succeeded in landing the fish, which proved 
to be a Trout of six pounds and three quarters. On the bank it 
disgorged a frog from its mouth. It was a very fine thick fish, 
bat more yellowish than usual, and its spots very clearly marked. 
Trout are often taken in the Thames with a ledger, while 
barbel fishing, as are also Perch, Eela, and sometimes large 

During the last few years some anglers have taken to spin 
down stream instead of up and across this is generally done 




with another hand pulling a skiff gently down the stream ; yon 
can, however, work this way yourself, by letting your bait ^iul 
over the stern of the boat, with some twenty or thirty yards of 
line out. I do not particularly recommend this plan, you get 
no exercise for the arms, and it is hut littlfi \«*iKt 'Cojwi. ^'d«sa% 
« trimmer for Jack. 
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A very kiUiug method of using the epinning tackle, before 
described, is with two rods, whose lines are joined together, and 
two or three seta of the tackle, placed at intervals of about six 
feet. One person is stationed with a rod on the bank, while 
another is either in a boat, or on the opposite shore ; and by 
drawing the baits up stream, and alternately a little to one side 
or the other, a large surface of water may be covered ; and if a 
fish take either of the baits, he will generally book bimeelf. 
The same method may be pursued with advantage in fishing 
for Chub, by substituting cockchafers or grasshoppers for 
gudgeon or bleak, and of course altering the tackle. 

THE PIKE OR JACK. 

The distinction between the above two appellations is, that a 
Jack becomes a Pike when it weighs 3 lbs. The Pike is a most 
unpleasant neighbour to all other fish whose misfortune it ia to 
be smaller than himself, save the Perch and Tench : the former 




becanse even the ferocity of the Pike cannot stomach the array 
of sharp points on the back of the Perch; and the latter becauae, 
as it is said, the Pike is aware of the Tench's medicinal proper- 
ties, and is loath, therefore, to attack the family physician. 
JVJre spawn in April, generally in ditches at the sides of the 
water tbey inhabit: and when the £oo4&a4^a.Ui: are f avonrable, 
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this fish grows very fast. They are in season from May to the 
end of February, or beginning of March ; the best time, however, 
for Pike fishing is, in my opinion, from October to January. 
The Pike is decidedly the most voracious of all the freshwater 
tribe ; and many are the anecdotes related of his boldness when 
excited by hunger. I have caught one weighing only 4: lbs. with 
the remains of another of his own species, of about 1 lb., half 
gorged in his throat. I have had the same fish come at the 
bait two or three times after he had been hooked and torn him- 
self away. 

These fish grow to an immense size, and in all the fishing 
books stories may be found of their attacks on ducks, geese, 
swans, and even eagles. I was at the catching of a Pike by Mr. 
M. W. Hallett, at Littleton, that weighed 28 lbs.; and last year 
Mr. Richard Arabin brought me one to look at, that he had caught 
near Christchurch, that weighed 40 lbs. This was the largest I 
had ever seen. 

Pike fishing in the Thames commences about Teddington, 
and sport may be met with from thence up to Streetly. There 
are two modes of angling for this fish — namely, with a live bait, 
or with trolling tackle ; and, as a general rule, I should recom- 
mend the former method in small pieces of water, or where there 
is much weed, and the latter in large open places. Whatever 
tackle be used must always be of gimp, in consequence of the 
sharp teeth with which the Pike is armed, and which enable . 
him to bite gut in two, as all anglers have often had sad expe- 
rience of, when angling for Trout or Perch. I have found great 
benefit from binding the hook round with fine wire, as after 
catching a few fish the silk of the hook will be found cut through. 

For live-bait fishing (if not in a punt), you should be pro- 
vided with a kettle of gudgeon, with a few roach and dace, a 
heavy rod and line (already described), a No. 3, 4, or 5 hook on 
a piece of gimp, and fastened to the reel line with a swivel, and 
a float having, for convenience' sake, a hole down the middle, 
through which the running line is put, and fastened with a 
wooden peg, this float being more convenient for jack and 
perch fishing than that in common use. It must be large 
enough to prevent the bait from sinking it, and may be weighted 
either with shot, or a small piece of sheet lead. The object of 
the swivel is to permit the bait to swim round tJ\ft. \M!ift. ^\ss.^iss>is« 
will always do) without turning t\Lft ?Loa.\.. TV'^iXi^^.^^ ^^^sasx 
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be hooked throagli the lip, in which case, when there is a run, 
yon mnst allow the fish to go as far as he will, and gorge the 
bait, taking great care not to check him ; or the hook may be 
inserted under the back fin, and you will then strike at once, as 
the Pike always takes a fish across, and turns it round head first 

to gorge. The former mode is perfer- 
able when the fish are on the feed, as the 
bait lives longer ; but the latter should 
be adopted when the fish only play with 
the bait. There is another kind of hook 
which is termed a snap, and is composed 
of two spring hooks confined in a wire 
frame, with a smaller one to insert in 
the back fin of the bait ; the large hooks 
in striking a fish escape from their con- 
finement and expand : this is the surest 
way of killing fish, but will be too large 
and showy in clear water. It is baited 
by introducing the point of the small 
hook under the skin of the bait, on the 
side, and bringing it out at the back fin. 
There is a third kind of live-bait hook 
composed of two hooks placed back to 
back, and having a much smaller one 
bound on the gimp just at the end of 
their shanks. The bait is put on this 
upper small hook as on the snap, and 
the two larger hooks hang down at the 
side of it. When fishing with this hook, 
you can strike much quicker than when 
using the lip hook. 

When I am fishing with a live bait, 
I very much prefer a set of hooks pecu- 
liar to myself, for I never saw them in 
any fishing-tackle shop. They some- 
what resemble the one described above, 
but differ from it in two points : firsl^ 
the hook for the back fin of the live-bait 
has a little more play ; and there is an additional large hook, 
which hanga on the opposite side to the large pair of hooks. 
Deacriptiona of ihia kind are not veiy dew, %o \\iaiN^ m&de a 
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little drawing of the tackle. In my sets of hooks I find that 
the binding at the top extends a little lower down the two 
pieces of gimp than in the engraving. 

Trolling is practised either with the gorge, or with tackle of 
the same description as that already described in spinning for 
Trout, merely substituting gimp for gut, and using rather 
larger hooks. This is my favourite mode of Pike fishing, and 
is, I think, far preferable to the gorge, particularly when the 
fish are not well on the feed. Or with the spoon-bait, an in- 
vention of the last few years, which has deservedly met with the 
greatest success : they can be purchased at any of the fishing- 
tackle shops, with or without their hooks and traces ; they are 
used for spinning and trolling, and are a good bait for Trout, 
Jack, and Perch. The gorge is a double hook on twisted brass - 
wire, loaded on the shank with a piece of lead. The loop of the 
gimp or wire on which the hooks are bound must be affixed to 
the little hook of your baiting needle, and the point then entered 
at the mouth of the bait, and brought out at the tail with the 
gimp, till the hooks are close to the fish's mouth, and a piece of 
silk must then be tied round the bait to keep the wire firm. 
You must have a gimp trace about two feet long, with two or 
three swivels on it, one of these will be hooked on your line, the 
other on the gimp attached to the gorge hook, and the machinery 
is ready for use. The rod for trolling has been already de- 
scribed, and for this mode of angling sufficient baits may be 
taken in a tin box with some bran in it. A very convenient 
box or book to hold spinning tackle is manufactured in London. 
It is made of leather or tin, and divided into compartments, 
which prevent each set of tackle from becoming entangled. In 
trolling, the casts may be made in the same way as in trout 
fishing, care being taken to keep the bait clear from pieces of 
weed, <fec. Mr. Blakey thus describes the operation of trolling : — 
" When all is ready, throw your bait lightly into the water, and 
let it sink very nearly to the bottom. Draw it up again at a 
moderate pace, in any direction you choose, taking care to give 
it a slight curving motion. Practice will soon make perfect in 
this respect. Experience alone can guide the angler to the 
favourable spots for his casts. The water in likely places cannot 
be fished too closely and carefully. Pish are very easily missed^ 
and therefore, in favourable wat^i, «XHic>%X. ^n^-tj ^o^^t'^Ns^^ 
shouJd he worked over. Weeds ^«m\V ^vs^ \5afc Xx^^'^^s^o^.^ii^s^^ 
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trouble, if he be careful to lay the barbs of the hook close to the' 
cheeks of his bait, and to turn the points downwards. Keep 
your bait clean, and preserve it from being bruised, if possible, 
as the Pike, with all his voracity, is occasionally very particular. 
If fishing in a pond or lake, you may make your casts as far 
and wide as you please ; although we do not believe your 
chance of success will be greater on that account. Take care 
that the bait falls gently on the water, except in windy weather, 
and then it does not signify how great a splash you make — 
perhaps the greater the better. But if you are fishing in a 
navigable river, up and down which boats are perpetually passing, 
you cannot fish too close to the side. Eighteen inches or two 
feet from the bank, provided the water be not too shallow, is 
quite far enough out in such waters.'* 

When you feel a run, which the Pike generally takes care 
shall be no doubtful matter, pay out your line and let him rove 
where he likes. Do not let him run it off the winch himself, 
but slack it out for him, for if he feel the slightest resistance, he 
will suspect all is not right, and perhaps refuse to gorge. If, 
when he has taken the bait, he merely intends to play with it, 
he will keep swimming about from place to place, and your 
chance of getting him is in such a case very small ; but if he be 
in earnest, he wUl move off to his haunt at once ; and when he 
has remained there perfectly still precisely ten minutes — more 
time is often necessary — you may draw in your line with the 
left hand, and begin your contest. Striking him smartly under 
these circumstances, as some anglers recommend, is not ad- 
visable. During the ten minutes you have allowed him, he has 
gorged the hook, and all the striking in the world will make it 
no faster ; although, if the fish be very large, the indiscreet 
performance may possibly snap your rod or line. If the fish 
move off before ten minutes be expired, let him alone, and he 
will, perhaps, soon stop again ; if not, then jerk him smartly, 
and make the best of it; you will most probably capture 
him. 

When the last struggles of the Pike are over, lift him gently 

out of the water. Some recommend landing-nets, gaffs, (fee, for 

this purpose ; and others, which is perhaps after all the best way, 

play him to some shallow place, and run him up the shelving 

side. Whatever you do, however, never put your hand near 

-^ mouth. His teeth are formidable "weapoT^a, wA \ia \>\^% 
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like a crocodile. Let him go, sooner than let him hold your 
finger. 

It is sometimes advisable to bait a few gorge -hooks previously 
to starting, as they will save trouble on an emergency, and pro- 
bably be sufficient for the day's sport. Put them, when baited, 
into a little bran, and they will keep stiff and fresh until you 
want them. 

Pike are generally to be found near the side of rushes, flags, 
and in deep pools and weirs — particularly in the summer; 
but towards the winter they leave these covers, and rove about 
generally in couples, seeking food. The best baits for Jack and 
Pike are roach, dace, gudgeon, bleak, minnows, small trout, or 
chub ; when none of these can be procured, a perch with his 
fins cut off can be used. The baits should always be sweet, for 
although a Pike will run at a stale bait, he will seldom keep it 
in his mouth. Many writers have recommended birds, mice, 
and frogs ; but where small fish can be procured, no other will 
be wanted. I think that a jfresh gudgeon or dace is the safest 
bait. 

THE PERCH. 

The Perch, which may well follow the Pike, as almost 
equalling it in boldness and voracity, is in flavour excelled by 
no other fresh-water fish. He is most beautifully marked, is a 
most courageous fish, and he bites at times very freely at nearly 
every kind of bait ; he is the delight of the young angler, and 
may be taken with very humble tackle. Perch are gregarious, 
and are found in nearly all our ponds, lakes, and rivers. 
The sides of this fish are ornamented with five to seven 
transverse bands, and these, coupled with the formidable 
array of fins on the back, which the Perch can raise or 
drop at pleasure, will enable the angler readily to distinguish 
this from any other fish, except the Pope or Ruff, which 
is also furnished with the same kind of formidable spine. 
The flesh of the Perch, which is firm and white, is particu- 
larly nutritive, and very easy of digestion. Gesner says the 
German physicians consider this fish so wholesome that they 
allow it to be eaten by patients suffering from fever, when no 
other diet can be taken. Perch spawn in April, and are in 
season from May till March ; the best tima f^Y «s>^'^M^%Vst*?Sssfxs^ 
bein^ from September till FebxuaT^^ Tsxfc^ ^-^\£L\s>L'^'^^i^>'«s^ 
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two or tbree dozen are sometimee taken at the same spot. I do 
not like the middle of the day for perch fishing in the summer — 
certainly the morning and evening are tfae best timee. I have 
aaid that ahnost all kinds of tackle, however common and 
unpretending, will catch Perch. The rod should be rather stiff, 
light, and not larger than is necessary to clear the weeds. The 
line should be your general light line. The hooks about No. 4, 
and the bottom gut a yard in length at least. Some anglers use 
gimp, but there can be no necessity for tackle of such strength ; 




Salmon and Trout are killed with gut, and why not Perch ? Most 
anglers use a iloat in perch fishing. This method undoubtedly 
saves trouble and attention in still water. 

If baiting with a red worm, use a No. 5 or 6 hook tied 
on single gut, and allow your bait to swim within an inch 
of the bottom; but if a minnow or small gudgeon be used, 
then have a No. 4 hook, and fish about mid-water, hooking 
your bait either through the hack fin, or, as we prefer, 
through the lip, unless small Jack are expected, in which 
case the former mode is better. When you have a bite, do 
not strike immediately, as the Perch" has a remarkably 
tender month, and should therefore be allowed a little time 
io gorge the bait. The ^uiernosler, ■w\i\ii\i \a i^rhaps the 
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most usual method of angling for Perch, requires rather a 
minute explanation : it is made hy taking a yard of stout gut, 
with a small lead, having a ring attached to one end, and a loop 
at the other, to tie on the running line ; two hooks bound on a 
piece of gut, or hog*s bristle, about three inches long, are then 
fixed with a small loop round a shot, or piece of ivory, having a 
hole through it, which is then put on the gut at equal distances, 
between the leads and the running line ; the shot or ivory pieces 
are kept in their places by two fixed shot, and the hooks will 
then stand out at right angles from the line, and when baited 
with minnows or small gudgeon, \sdll be moved round and round 
the line by the baits. I fear this description is not very lucid, 
and to avoid mistakes, therefore, should recommend my readers, 
before making a set of this taclde, to purchase one at a fishing- 
tackle shop. 

In using the paternoster no float is required, as the lead 
always remains stationary, and the line must be kept tight in 
order to feel a bite. 

My usual mode of perch fishing, however, particularly in 
large pieces of water, or where there is a stream, is with a 
paternoster and a float, substituting another hook for the lead 
at the bottom, and baiting it either with a worm or third live- 
bait. Some authors have affirmed, that spinning the minnow, 
in the same way as for Trout, is the surest way of killing Perch ; 
but this can only be so in large pieces of water, and even 
then I prefer the float : though with a dead bait you stand a 
better chance for Jack, or very large Perch. A favourite mode 
of angling for Perch, when the water is bright, is by drawing 
a lob-worm, sunk with a large shot or two, through the water, 
in the same way as if spinning ; and there is no doubt but 
that the spoon-bait is an excellent bait for Perch — it is 
necessary, though, not to draw it through the water smoothly, 
but to jerk it, as it is at this time that the Perch ^^dll take the 
bait. 

Mr. Jesse, in his new edition of Hofland's manual, lets his 
readers into a secret in perch fishing which he says must secure 
the future fame, as well as the sale, of his book ; as I wish 
particularly to secure »the sale of mine, I will take the liberty 
of quoting from him the following few lines : — " Procure a 
large glass bottle, such as may b^ «»^^\i Va. ^^ ^\s^^s^'^ '^ 
chemietB* Bhopa ; the clearer t\ie ^aa«» ^^\i^^^"^N ^^ *^^^*^ 
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bottle with river water, and put into it a quantity of live 
and lively minnows, cover the top with a piece of parchment 
having holes punctured in it, tie a strong cord round the neck 
of the bottle so prepared, and sink it near a pile in a river, or 
in a deep hole near the bank. This should be done early in the 
morning, or late in the evening, when no one is about to witness 
the operation; conceal the cord, and leave the bottle for two 
days ; at the end of that time drop a paternoster, baited with 
live minnows, by the side of the bottle, and the angler may be 
sure of excellent sport, as the sight of the minnows in the bottle 
will have attracted numerous Perch to the spot. The neigh- 
bourhood of Pangbourne, in Berkshire, and Mario w, are good 
localities to try this experiment, as Perch abound at those 
places. Wherever, however, there are Perch, whether in 
rivers, ponds, or lakes, the result will be the same. This may 
be called poaching, but I do not think it is more so than using 
ground- bait, or any other mode of attracting fish to a particular 
spot." 

Perch seldom exceed 2 lbs., although a few have been taken 
of 6 lbs., or 7 lbs., and it is reported, on good authority, that one 
was caught in the Serpentine, at Hyde Park, which weighed 
9 lbs. Perch lie generally in eddies, deep holes, under water 
lilies, and about old piles, wooden bridges, kemp-sheeting, &c. 
In the East and West India, and Commercial Docks, where 
they sometimes run very large, the favourite bait is a live 
shrimp. They are met with in the Thames from Ditton upwards 
to the source of the river. They are generally to be found in 
locks, between the gates. From experience, I have found that 
Maidenhead, Cookham, Pangbourne, Walton, Laleham, and 
Wallingford Koad, are the best points for perch fishing in the 
Thames. 

THE POPE. 

Closely allied to the Perch in form, habits, food, and haunts, 
is the Pope, and any lengthened description of it would, there- 
fore, be superfluous. It differs from the Perch in being of a 
more yellowish hue, and wanting the bands which ornament 
the latter. It may be angled for in the same way as the Perch ; 
but by tbe scientific sportsman it is looked upon as an annoyance 
rather than a desideratum. The liook ft\iO\3l^\i^ «XiwA"KQ. 7, 
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and the best bait§ are red worms, brandlings, and minnows. 
The Pope will take a gentle in canaU and ponds. I have 




never found them in anv great number m the Thames some- 
times a few may be taken at a gudgeon pitch. 

THE BARBEL. 

This fiab, so called from the barbs or beard hanging about 
its month, is handsome, but of little value for the table. It is, 
however, much sought after by the Thames angler, ae its size, 
strength, and courage, cause it to afford great sport. It la very 
fond of rapid waters, which run over stony bottoms, and vrill 
lie for a long time in a boiling current under shelving banks, 
near old stone walla and piles, or about sunken trees or old 
timber. In these sort of places the larger fish are generally to 
be found ; and as the Barbel dreads heats or cold, he commonly 
lies near the bottom, and haunts the deepest parts of the river. 

The Barbel is gregarious, and is to be found in many of the 
rivers in England ; but the Thames is better supplied with this 
fish than any other British stream. Some say the Barbel 
attaina a weight of 15 lbs. or 20 lbs. ; but these are instances of 
very rare occurrence, as it seldom exceeds 8 lbs. or 10 Ifca. fwe. 
largest Barbel I ever caught weigiieiTli'fta., mA^-w*»-''**^s«^^'^ 
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roach tackle in the deep just below Teddington Weir. The 
fiah spawn early in June : Walton eaya in April; but perhapB 
they vary according to seaaona and eituations. They never cast 
spawn until the fifth or sixth year. 

The two most general modes of fishing for Barbel are with 
the ledger and the float; the former consieta of a yard of gut, 




3 of gimp or coarse Une in the middle, on 
arge bullet or lead, with a hole through its 
centre, which is kept in its position by a fixed ahot at the end of 
the gimp ; one end of the gut is then fastened to the running 
line, and the other bound on a No. 1, 2, or 3 hook with a long 
shank, which is baited with a large and welUscoured lob-worm, 
the hook being entered at the head of the worm, and threaded all 
the way down, care being taken not to break the skin. Throw the 
bait out into the hole where the Barbel are supposed to be, taking 
care that you have ample line undone to prevent it from hanging 
as it ia cast into the stream. Keep the line tight, and when a bite 
ia felt, atrike immediately ; and with ledger tackle, as the Barbel 
has a leathery mouth, there ia little chance of losing him. 
When the water ia very clear, it will be found a good plan to 
surround your hook with a hall of ground-bait, only allowing 
the worm to hang out. Another mode of barbel fishing (which 
is termed travelling) is with a float and So, t oi 5 \vwjt, tilted 
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with a lob-worm, greaves, or gentles. The bait ahonld drag 
the ground, and the line be allowed to travel ae far from you ae 
possible : when a deb bitea, strike hard. The float known now 
BB the " Nottingham George," which regulates itaelf on the line 
according to the depth of the water, will be found particularly 
useful in "traveling" for Barbel. The last, and, in my 
opinion, the most amusing way of iiehing for Earbel, is with 
roach tackle ; and although you lose, on an average, two out of 
four fish, the sport which is enjoyed with those you do catch 
amply repays you for the loss of the others. Your hook should 
be rather larger than that used for roach fishing — No. 8 or & ; 
and you should not use hair, as it is nearly sure to break with a 
heavy fish, although a skilful friend of mine, not long since, 
took a Barbel weighing upwards of 3 ibs. with a single hair. At 
Teddington, where there are immense quantities of Barbel 
caught, they are nearly all taken with dace tackle. 

I have found that the best places for ledger fishing for Barbel 
on the Thames are the deeps below Kingston Bridge and 



-;:-"^^5«<; 




Bunbary Lock, Halliford, Weybridge Lock, CherUey Weir, all 
round the Penton Hook Reach, above Lalehwa., Maid.*sAb»»Jt, 
opposite Formosa Island, and ftia iea-ja ^"^\w^— ^m.■*l'Sla,^5i^ 
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place about five years since, one hundred Barbel were caught in 
the day by two rods, weighing 256 lbs., and sixty-five the follow- 
ing day, weighing 154 lbs. I have no doubt but there are other 
excellent places, but all these I have tried well myself. 

In angling for this fish ground -bait is indispensable, and 
should be thrown into the place at which you mean to fish the 
night before. Large balls of clay with lob-worms or chopped 
greaves put inside them make the best ground-bait. For the 
last mode of fishing described the ground-bait used in dace 
fishing should be adopted.- With the ledger, or indeed any 
other mode of fishing for Barbel, the best sport may be expected 
when the water is beginning to clear after a heavy rain. Besides 
the baits above mentioned, paste and cheese are sometimes used, 
but are not equal, I think, to any of the others. Barbel some- 
times run to a very large size, as may be seen by the following 
inscription on the walls of an inn at Hampton : — " In 1823, Mr. 
Bigbee caught in Hampton Deep, with roach tackle, a Barbel 
weighing 12| lbs." And at Chertsey, a few years since, Mr. 
W. Croft caught one at the bridge, with roach tackle, weighing 
10 J lbs. Mr. Garrett mentions one of 15 lbs., and another of 
19 lbs., taken in the Lea, but whether with roach tackle or not 
does not appear. The Barbel is a very game fish, and one of 
6 lbs. or 8 lbs. will try your tackle well, particularly if you are 
fishing for roach or dace. 

Barbel fishing is said to commence at Richmond, but they 
have been taken at Kew, Brentford, and Isleworth; they are 
found in deep holes near weirs, bridges, &c., and, on the 
Thames, each fishing station has its respective barbel deep. 
Early in the morning and late in the evening are preferable to 
the middle of the day for barbel fishing. Most of the Barbel 
caught in the Thames are sold to the Jews about Whitechapel, 
who have a particular mode of dressing this fish to render it 
palatable. You can eat Barbel if you stew them in a rich 
gravy and serve up with forcemeat-balls; but anything else 
would be eatable dressed in this way, — even old boots. 

THE CHUB 

is a very leathery-mouthed and strong fish; he is coarse and 

bony, but very handsome in form and colour ; very stout tackle 

js neceasary when angling for him. Tlieie la ao TXiWftla. similarity 
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between Email Chub and large Dace, that it may be ae well here 
to point out the distinguiahiDg features of each. In the tirgt 
place, the mouth of the Chub is much wider than that of any 
other fieh of the same size, and the scales are larger than those 
of the Daee, and the colour darker ; but in some waters, where 
the Dace grow to a large aize. owing to the soil or other causes, 
the fish is of a darker hue than those found in the Thames : 
the difference between it and the Chub is so alight, as to 




render it extremely difficult sometimes for the young angler 
to deterroine whether he has caught the former or the latter. 
Chub spawn in April or May, being in season from July till 
March, but October is the best month for them ; they will 
grow to the weight of Slbs. or 6 lbs. 

In summer, a fly is the best method of catching this fish, and 
an expert fly fiBher may Bometimes enjoy good sport from a 
punt or akiflf, by throwing his fly (a red or black hackle palmer) 
just under the osiers or bushes which overhang the banks of the 
Thames in many places, it being the characteristic of this fish to 
lie under trees and bushes, waiting for the insects which drop 
from them. A favourite mode of angling for Chub, and of 
which I myself am very fond, is to throw a cockchafer or 
grasshopper, either arfificial or natural {the latter to be prefettftiX, 
under bushes, <fce., and draw it gta&aaSi.-^ 'Cmtj*^ *&» -<r<ms*- 
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For this purpose the bait mast be on a No. 8 ot 9 book, and 
affixed to a piece of gut about a yard in length, the bait bein^ 
sunk with a single shot : in this way I have oft«ii taken large 
Chub. I have caught Chub round the islanda above and below 
Kingston Bridge ; and all along the kemp- sheeting, at Halli- 
ford ; in Chertsey Mead, adjoining the wharf, below the bridge ; 
and on the Burway Field between Laleham and Chertsey Lock. 
A,t this spot I was fishing some four years since, and while 
looldng most cautiously over the bank (for the Chub is the 
shyest of all fish), I nearly had a most unsatisfactory ejid put to 
my day's sport This meadow is let out for grazing, and I was 
told by my constant angling partner 
I of those past days, that a pair of large 
bollock's horns had been as near me 
B seen in the accompanying sketch, 
'ore, however, I turned round, the 
at had passed on, andl had the im- 
mense gratification of seeing a'photo- 
grapher, who had just pnt np his tent 
to take the Earl of Lucan's house, 
routed with the utmost dismay through 
the thick hedge into the Abbey 
Meads. I specially recommend the 
island above Goring for Chub; also Marlow, and the large 
island below Henley Bridge. Another method is to bait a hole 





or pitch for Pace near a bush, where Chnb are supposed to lie. 
Being- the ground-bait prescribed 1>3 me Im "Dwift, Vk« to^- 
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ponent part of which (greaves) is very teint)ting to the Chub. 
This is a very good plan, and affords as much sport as when 
fishing for Barbel with roach tackle, as the rush of the Chub, 
when first hooked (which is peculiar to this fish), is calculated 
to try both the tackle and skill of any angler unaccustomed to 
the vagaries of this species. The most useful baits are the 
cockchafer and grasshopper (already mentioned), greaves, gentles, 
bees, and grubs of any kind. In the winter I have heard that 
bullock's brains, or the pith of an ox's back-bone, used with a 
double hook, and sunk with a shot or two, are considered good 
baits. 

The Chub is always to be found in deep holes, under trees 
and bushes, or near old piles, and must be approached with 
caution. He will sometimes take small fish, and seems to have 
a liking for old cheese made up into a paste. Your hook should 
be a No. 8 or 9, the gut bottom very strong, and, of course, you 
should use a running line. You can either fish with a float or 
without one, putting one or two shot on just to suit the bait; 
this may be dropped into a deep hole, or under a bank ; it may 
sink to the bottom, and then be gradually raised, moving it 
along with the current. 'VMien he is hooked, give him line, for 
the Chub shoots very violently away for a few seconds, but soon 
gives up the fight. For another mode of using the cockchafer 
see article Trout. The Chub is in little estimation for the table, 
as the flesh is very coarse. 

THE EEL. 

The common Eel is so well known by all that it certainly 
requires no minute description. It is very tenacious of life, and 
is in general estimation as an article of food, being considered 
very nutritious, but not particularly easy of digestion. The 
Thames Eel is very superior in flavour to any of the pond Eels 
which are eaten, and is better higher up the river than in London. 
The Eel is a voracious feeder, and devours great quantities of 
the fry of other fishes, as also gudgeons, minnows, aquatic 
insects, and any kind of animal substance he meets with. In 
angling for Eels you should use a strong gut line and a float, 
with a No. 7 or 8 hook, baited with a small lob or red worm, 
which should drag the bottom. 

When ledger fishing for Baibd ^ovs^ ^«^^l\K^\i^ -sKass^'Si^ 
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with Eels, and their contortions when hooked will sometimes end 
in a horrible entanglement of your line, if not a breakage. Mr. 
Blakey says : — " The Eel requires considerable indulgence when 
he bites ; but, as everybody who can brandish a rod knows how 
to fish for him, we have only to suggest that as soon as he is 




pulled out of the water, whether big or little, the angler should 
stamp his foot across his body, hold his line tight with one hand, 
and with the other cut off its head. This is the only way to 
prevent the slippery rascal from tying the line full of knots, and 
twisting it inextricably round his body." 

Eels are also taken, when the water is very clear, by a process 
termed sniggling, which consists in thrusting a* needle, with the 
eye first, down the body of a worm, and your line being attached 
to the needle, the bait is then to be dropped into any small holes 
that may be seen at the bottom of the river, and if there should 
be an Eel in any of these he will immediately take the bait, and 
ere he swallows it, by a sudden jerk the needle is pulled across 
his throat, much I should think to his annoyance. 

Of bobbing, spearing, and night lines, I shall say nothing, as 
the two first are not legitimate angling, and the third ought 
only to be used as a means of supplying the table. They should 
be taken up very early in the morning, as Eels are apt to 
wriggle themselves off the hook after daylight. 

The best baits for Eels are gudgeon, minnows, loach, miller's 

thumb, or sometimes even roach and dace, for night lines ; and 

for angling the lob and red worms. Frogs, slugs, and chicken's 

entrails, are also spoken of, but I have never tried any of them. 

JEeh are found in almost every river, canal, and pond in 

^n^land, among weeds, under the Btumpa oi \xfe^^, \si laolea 
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and cracks in the bottom, and in the banks in soft mud, where 
they lie with their heads out, under great stones, old timber 
about bridges, floodgates, weirs, (fee. They are in best season 
from May till August; and very early in the morning is the 
time for angling for them. 

THE LAMPREY. 

The Lamprey so much resembles the Eel that a very short 
description of it will suffice. The principal diflference is that it 
has seven holes on each side of the neck. The Lamprey of the 
Thames is the largest we have in England. They are found in 
the river between Battersea and Teddington, and used to be 
sold, when plentiful, to sea fishermen for baits for Turbot. I 
hear that, during the present winter, the fishermen of Teddington 
and Richmond have made £400 by their sale of these fish. 
They spawn in May, and though very delicious, are considered 
unwholesome ; but whether this is a prejudice arising from the 
circumstance of one of our kings having died after partaking of 
them I know not. They may be angled for in the same way 
as Eels. 

THE CARP. 

This fish is very handsome, his scales being of a beautiful 
golden hue, and very large. He is shy and cunning, and grows 
to a large size. There is one in the British Museum, caught 
by Mr. Jesse, at Pain's Hill, Surrey, that weighed 251bs. They 
abound in the lakes, ponds, and rivers of England, those found 
in the latter being generally considered the best ; and though 
there are but few in the Thames, they are very excellent in 
flavour, and generally of large size. In a river they like 
those parts of it where the stream is dull, and the bottom 
muddy, particularly near the roots of the water lily. The 
Carp is very tenacious of life, more so than any other fresh- 
water fish, with the exception of the Tench and Eel ; and the 
Dutch have a way of keeping them alive suspended in nets in 
wet moss, and then feeding them with bread and milk. To 
ensure sport when angling for Carp requires great preparation 
and care : a hook. No. 9 or 10, must be used, with a gut line^aad. 
float as light as the stream wffl. a^m\\. Q»1, wA,'>i ^^-^^^^s"^^ 
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depth fihould be taken the night before you intend to fish, and a 
quantity of ground-bait, composed of bread and pollard kneaded 
into baDa in the eame way as recommended for Roach, must be 




thrown in Yau must be on the spot as early as poesible the 
next morning and eepectal care must be taken to keep cat of 
eight as the Carp is verj Bh\ A forked stick should be put in 
the bank for your rod to rest on and >our hook should be baited 
with a email bnght red wcrm Approach the water cautiously, 
and drop your bait exactly into the 
place that you have plumbed the 
night before, then leave the bank a 
few steps, and lie down on the grass, 
taking care still to see your float ; 
when you see a touch give time even 
until the float begins to move off, 
then strike, and as the Carp has a 
/ little chance of losing him. There 
i many other bails recommended for Carp, and they may 
be used in the same way, such as gentles, paste, caterpillars, 
grubs, and even green peas. The best months for angling for 
Carp are April, May, and June. 

THE TENCH. 

This fish — which in consequ.ence of the healing properties it 
is said to possess, for the ailments of other 6sh, is called the fieh'a 
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phyBioian — is very broad and thick, with small scales, and the 
body covered with a shmy suhatance. The Tench apawns about 
June, and seldom exceeds 5 Iha. or G Ihs.; it ia very tenacious 
of life, andia particularly adapted, therefore, for stocking ponds, 
as it may be carried a long distance by land. It ia a great 
breeder ; the general price for Tench, to stock ponds with, 
ia thirty-five shillings per hundred. The instructions given for 
carp fishing will be equally suitable for the Tench. The evening 
is certainly the best time to take them. In the Thames your bait 
ahould drag the bottom, but I would never recommend any one 
to go fishing expressly for Tench in the Thames. This fish is not 
found so much in streams as in still ponds with a marly bottom, 
where it is thought to breed better than in running waters. 



THE ROACH. 

The Boach has a brilliant red eye, red fins (from which 
he is supposed to take his name), and bright silvery scales. It 
is a very handsome fish when fed well, but is of IitlJe estimation 




for the table. It is in prime season in October and November, 
and spawns in May ; it does not bite well in the Thames till 
September; it is said, however, that the best Roach are caught 
in the Lea in April and May: By some the Roach has been 
conBidered a foolish fish, and easily taken ; in this I do not 
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agree, as it certainly requires finer tackle, and greater care, to 
meet with success with Roach, than any other of the finny tribe. 
Your rod should be light and phant, tackle very fine, float 
suited to the water you are fishing in (there should not be 
more than eighteen inches of line between the float and the 
top of the rod when roach fishing), and the hook about No. 11 
or 12, and tied on a single hair or fine gut ; you should fish 
within half an inch of the bottom, and bait with paste, gentles, 
or red worm, the last bait being useful only when the water is 
much coloured. In July and August the Roach will rise at a 
common house-fly, natural or artificial, with a small gentle 
on the point of the hook. 

Your ground-bait must be made of soaked bread and pollard, 
kneaded into a doughy substance, and made into small balls, 
sunk (if fishing in a stream) by a small stone placed in the 
middle of them, or it may be mixed 'with a little clay. 

I should strongly recommend those who reside near a 
piece of water containing Roach, before fishing, to select a pitch 
in the early part of the autumn, and remain at it for sonae weeks, 
as, by constant baiting, the Roach will be attracted to the spot, 
and remain there as long as the ground-bait is continued. 

In the summer Roach may be found on shallows, near beds of 
weeds, but in the autumn they repair to deep streams ; and in 
winter, with very light taclde, sport may be enjoyed up the 
narrow ditches and streams, which, at this season, become 
flooded. Roach are seldom taken of above Ijlb. or 2 lbs., 
although a few have been caught of 3 lbs. They abound in the 
Thames, between Richmond and Windsor, and I have found 
that the following points are good places in September and 
October: Teddington Weir; Sunbury baclrwater; Walton 
Bridge; Shepperton Lock; the Stank Pitch, at Chertsey; the 
deep water between Staines and Egham; and Maidenhead, 
Mario w, and Henley Bridges ; in the Lea (where roach fishing 
is carried to great perfection) ; and in nearly all the streams and 
ponds in England. If well on the feed there is no kind of angling 
more pleasant than roach fishing, but it requires light tackle, and 
a very light hand. 

THE DACE OR DARE. 

This fish, although generally classed with the Roach, is very 
different in its habits, and even choice of baits; it is more 
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«icluaively a river fish, and delighte in sharp, clear etreama ; and 
in the Thames it is to be seen on all gravelly shoals by the sides 
of beds of weeds. Cace swim in great shoals, spawn in May 
and June, and are in sBason from August to April. In fishing 
for them your bait should just touch the bottom ; it may be 
either a gentle, paste, red worm, or piece of greaves ; and your 
gronnd-bMt the same as for Koach.with the addition of greaves, 
chopped very fine, and, if made with clay, it will not require 
any atones to sink it. A very fair aubatitute for pollard is the 
sweepings of a flour-mill. 

In bottom fishing your hook should be rather larger than that 
need for Eoach, and, if fishing in a very sharp stream, should be 
on gut rather than hair. And noiv a word on the manner of 
pitching your boat, when only one or two are going to fish. 
Having selected a clear, rapid, and narrow swim, between two 
beds of weeds, your punt or skiff should be pitched with the 
stem over the beginning of your swim, and the head higher up, 
BO as to have the boat straight up the stream, and not across; by 
this means you can catch fish in a much sharper stream than 
when pitched across, and may use a lighter float, as there is not 
nearly so much eddy. I prefer this mode of fixing my boat, for 
every kind of fishing, provided there be not more than two 
angling ; indeed, in ttie summer, the best pitches are between 
weeds, where tiiere is not room to fish with the boat across. 

Fly fishing for Dace is very good practice, and good sport 




may sometimes be met with on tJie shallows. The best flies arc 
the common house-fly, the small soldier palmer, black palmer, 
and black gnat; and in the summer months they will take any 
natural fly. They abound in the Thames, particularly at 
Teddington, where a very favourite mode of fishing for them is 
z 2 
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ivith B, ball of grouad-bait round the hook, Trhich gives the 
angler a chance, at the same time, of taking Barbel, I have 
alwaya found excellent dace fishing at the point where any other 
small stream enters the Thames, such as the river Colne, at 
Staines, and that stream which runs by the side of the Anglers' 
Retreat, at Runnymead, Egham : ■ here I have taken larger 
Dace than in any oflier part of the Thames. 

THE BREAM. 

The Thames does not produce many Bream, though they 
have occasionally been caught there of a large size, as is evinced 
by a drawing on the walls of the Bell, at Hampton, of one taken 




in the deep there, weighing 6^ Iba. I have fished in the Thames 
for twenty years and I have only caught three. It is a coarse, 
timid, ugly fish, and is, if possible, worse food than the Barbel. 
Mr, Blakcy says, when he grows to a large size, in ponda, that 
he resembles a pair of bellows, and tastes much the same. 

The fish is not unlike a Flounder in shape, being very flat and 

broad ; but it swims like a Roach, not as the Flounder swims. 

Jt spawns in May, and is in season from June till March. The 

£ream frequents stiiJ deep holes and gentle streams. Fish in 

the eame way ae described for Dcice, oi Soi Gat^, wiiSL \eniwii«,-s 
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tliat it is a peculiarity of this fish to cause the float to lie flat on 
the water, instead of sinking it, when taking the hait. 

THE SKEGGER. 

This little fish, formerly so plentiful in the Thames, where 
eight or nine dozen were sometimes taken in a day, is now very 
rarely met with. I have a note in my odd hook that was sent hy 
Rose well, the fisherman, at Chertsey, in 1800, to my grand- 
father, and he says in it, " Come down at once, sir, for there was 
a gentleman here yesterday as caught twenty-two dozen of 
Skeggers." It was helieved, by some, to be the fry of the 
Salmon, more especially as both disappeared from the river 
about the same time ; it is now, however, tolerably well ascer- 
tained to be a distinct species. It has a row of bluish marks from 
the back on each side, which is the principal difference between 
it and the Salmon. It seldom exceeds seven inches in length ; 
and any small fly, gentle, or a piece of salmon roe, is a good bait, 
fishing in the same way, and with the same tackle, as you would 
do for Dace. I have not seen a Skegger for five or six years ; 
about ten years since I caught four one evening in Chertsey 
Weir. 

THE BLEAK. 

The silvery Bleak is of great use in spinning, and that is all ; 
for of all annoyances the roach and dace fisher has to contend 
with, the constant bobbing bite of this fish is the worst. If the 
young angler particularly wishes to catch any of them, he 
may bait with a gentle, or piece of paste, and fish midway in the 
water, taking care not to strike too hard when he has a bite, as 
they are very tender mouthed. They may also be taken "v\dth 
any small fly; but the best mode of catching them is to try 
for somctliiug else, and the roach or dace fisher, in particular, 
will generally find this plan succeed. They are found every- 
where in the Thames. They spawn in May and June, and 
multiply most rapidly. In tine weather they may always be 
found playing on the surface of the water in the most violent 
part of the stream. 

This fish is distinguished from the small Dace by a greenish. 
hue on its back, and by bemg X\i\im.^T, ■^\^«v\^'e. ^t*^ '^^'sss^c^ 
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white ; hie belly of the most eilvery whiteneee ; his fins whit* ; 
and wbeajuat t^ken from the water he ahineelike a bar of silver. 
The Bleak forms a eapitnl bait for Trout and Jack, It ia troubled 
with a worm in the intcatines, which causes it to ekim on the 
surface of the water in a curious manner. 



THE GUDGEON 

is found in great quantities in the river Thames and its tribu- 
tary streamB ; and I know of no greater delicacy for aupper, 
after a day's sport on the water, than a dish of Gudgeon nicely 
fried. They are easy of digestion, and are considered very 
wholeaome food. Gudgeon are gregarious, awimming in large 
ehoals; they seldom exceed aeven inches in length, and may be 
found on any gravelly ecower, from the first brieve over the 



B^:-^'^"' ^.3i 



Thames down to Richmond. The finest Gudgeon I have ever 
caught ha\e been mside the Eel Pie Island, at Twickenham 
Ferrj and below Old W mdsor Lock. 

"W hen angling for the (judgeon use the same tackle as that 

described for dace fishing. Your rod may have lesa spring 

j'nji,- bail with a nicely-scoured led 'wolm, wtick must slightly 

d^ag- the bottom. But take care tbat ftws feait ftte ftvft^wxJe., kq.^ 
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does not hang down, or the fiBh will have it all off, and you 
will not be able to touch one. They bite very boldly, and if you 
be not annoyed by MinnowB, — which, however, is too often the 
case, — fifteen or twenty dozen may Bometimes be caught in a day 
by one rod, A rake ia always used to disturb the ground, as 
the Gudgeon is constantly in search of places where the gravel 
has been lately turned up. 

One of the attractions of gudgeon fishing ia that sport may be 
met with on clear, aunny, hot days, when no other fish will bite ; 
and they will feed as well or better in the middle of the day 
than at any other time. 

The best season for Gudgeon is from June till the beginning 
of October. The fiah spawns in May ; and some persona aay 
they apawn two or three times in the course of the summer. 

THE MINNOW. 

The Minnow is one of the smallest of our fresh-water fiah ; 
it seldom exceeds three inches in length; it is wonderfully pro- 
lific in the Thamea, spawning about the end of May ; as a bait 




for Trout, Pereh, &c., theae little fiah are very desirable ; but they 
are generally very objectionable customers when fishing for 
Gudgeon,foraa soon aa the ground is raked they assemble iu^tea.! 
Bumbers, and drive away the fiaVi Iot "K^ada. -s^^ «^'*' ^^ss.-^-iist-. 
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from the emallikeBs of their mouths they are veiy difGculttohook; 
■unfortunately, too, they are not particular in their choice of baits. 
If a. dozen or two are required for perch fishing, they can be pur- 
chased at any of the vivarium shops in London. The Minnow 
is in season from June till about October; unlike his companion 
in size, the Whitebait, he is not in great repute ae an article 
of food. 

THE LOACH, MILLEK'S THUMB, AND 
STICKLEBACK. 



These little fish are met with i 




V and then in the Thames, 
and in some parts of Eng- 
land are very plentiful ; 
but as they are too small to 
be worth angling for, and 
are ot little use as baits, 
except when gudgeon or 
J mmnowB are scarce, they 
need no minute descrip- 
They may be caught 



vith a 



[entle 



1 very small No. 13 

hook The Stickleback 

ppawns in May, and Kves 

on the spawn of other fish. 

It IB perhaps the most pug- 

. nacious fish we have, as it 

1 will attack its own kind 

f with the greatest fero- 

Professed Stickle- 

] back anglers generally 

/ catch them by lading the 

■n ater out of a hole in a 

ditch with an old tin pot, 

I but I consider this poach- 

The Miller's Thumb 

spawns in April. The 

flesh of this little fish turns 

red by boiling, and it is 

coTiBideted ^"ftTY nutri- 

y Are used sometunes to baU mght^TLea twt Y.^\s, 
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CHAPTER V. 

" Glide gently, thus for ever glide, 
Thames I that anglers all may see 
As lovely visions by thy side. 
As now, fair river, come to me. 
Oh, glide, fair stream, for ever so. 
Thy quiet soul on all bestowing, 
Till all our minds for ever flow 
As thy deep waters now are flowing." 

THAMES ANGLING TRESBRVATION SOCIETY. — FISHING STATIONS. — 
LOCKS BETWEEN TEDDINGTON AND OXFORD. 

I CANNOT end this little book, which treats essentially of 
Thames angling, wdthout calling the attention of the piscatorial 
world to the immense services which the Thames Angling Pre- 
servation Society have rendered to the fishermen who use this 
noble river ; and it is since the commencement of 1860 that 
Mr. Farnell, the honorary secretary of the society, has done 
more to preserve the fish by the total abolition of netting than 
any other movement that has yet been made. As many of my 
readers may not be aware of the nature of this society, which, if 
it is supported, will soon cause the Thames to be well supplied 
with Trout, Grayling, and every other kind of fish, I will just 
give a sketch of its origin and rules, calling on all those who do 
really derive any pleasure from angling in the river to contribute 
a small annual subscription through any of the fishing-tackle 
houses enumerated further on. The society originated by a few 
friends in the neighbourhood of Twickenham having frequently 
expressed to each other their regret that the fishing of late 
in the River Thames afforded them so little sport, owing to the 
incessant poaching and destruction of the young broods and 
spawn, particularly during the fence season. It occurred to 
them, that if a proper representation of the facts were made to 
the Lord Mayor (Sir John Cowan, Bart), he might be induced, 
in his capacity of " Conservator of the River Thames," to apply 
those powers already vested in him for the &w^^i:^«.^\si^ <?i^ 
unlawful fishing. A meeting ^aa ftiet^lot^ ^^^^^>5:^^^\ -^sSs.^ 
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on the 17th of March, 1838, there assembled at the Bell Inn, 
Hampton, the following gentlemen : — 

Heney Perkins, of Hanworth Park, 
C. C. Clark, of Twickenham, 
Edward Jesse, of Hampton, 
Henry Jepson, of Hampton, 
W. H. "Whitbread, of Eaton Square, 
KiCHARD Kerry, of Hampton, and 
David Crole, of Strawberry Hill ; 

who, after having discussed the subject, resolved on forming a 
Society for the Protection of the Fish from Poachers ; and, 
having made their intentions made known to their friends and 
acquaintances, their united exertions were devoted to accom- 
plish the desirable object of improving their favourite amuse- 
ment, but with what success, time alone will determine. 

KULES. 

I. — That the affairs of this Society be directed by a Committee, not ex- 
ceeding twenty-four in number ; two of these shall be Treasurer and Honorary 
Secretary, and any five shall be a quorum. Vacancies occasioned hj resignation, 
or otherwise, shall be filled up by the Committee. 

II. — That the Committee shall recommend to the Right Honourable the Lord 
Mayor the necessary number and persons to be appointed water-bailiffs, for the 
protection of the river, report their misconduct or neglect of duty, superintend 
the payment of their wages and rewards, hear complaints against poachers, or 
injury done to the staking of the preserves and deeps, and all other matters 
rdating to the interest of the Society. 

III. — That the Committee shall meet the first Saturday in each fence month, 
the first Saturday in September, and the first Saturday in January, in every year. 
But a special Committee may be called at any time, at the desire of three of its 
members, the object of which shall be stated by the Secretary in the summonses, 
seven days previous to such meeting. 

IV. — That the Annual Subscription be One Guinea, to become due on the first 
of March. 

V. — That the salaries of the Water Bailiffs be Ten Pounds per annum (since 
raised to Twenty Pounds), payable half-yearly — viz., in April and October. 

VI. — That no person shaQ be employed in the capacity of Water Bailiff who 
fishes with nets. That no Water Bailiff of the Society, when engaged to attend a 
party fishing, be allowed to fish himself, unless the party so employing him be 
present, authorising his so doing. And that no fisherman, whose name and 
residence is inserted in the Society's Annual List, be continued therein if com- 
plained of as fishing for himself, to the hindrance or annoyance of any member 
of the Society, or other amateurs of angling. 

VII. That there be a General Meeting of the Society in London, in the month 
of May in every year, at such place, and on such day, as the Committee may 
think most convenient to appoint ; and that the Secretary shall give fourteen 
JajsV notice thereof in two of the public newspapers, when the proceedings of 
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the Society shall be submitted to the sabscriben, with a statement of its finances, 
and in what manner they have been appropriated. 

Committee, — Bailey, G., Esq., The Wilderness, Hampton Wick; Brioqs, 
HiCKSON, Esq., Isleworth ; Beouoham, W. H., Esq., Gothic Villa, Isleworth ; 
Cahroux, p. F., Esq., Riverdale Cottage, Hampton; Edwards, E., Esq., Tliames 
Bank, Sunbury; Giles, G., Esq., Penton; Gittens, T., Esq., Park House, 
East Moulsey; Goodman, Mr., Mitre Inn, Hampton Court; Hanam, R. C, 
Esq., Laleham; Hatton, R., Esq., Yelverton Lodge, Twickenham; Jepson, 
Henry, Esq., Hampton ; Johnson, J. P., Esq., 20, Bread Street, Cheapside ; 
Lawrence, Mr. W., Red Lion Inn, Hampton ; Lyon, W., Esq., 26, Wellington- 
Road, St. John's Wood ; Mills, Edward, Esq., Lombard Street; Paul, Dr., 
Teddington; Peacock, E. G., Esq., East India House; Ponder, S., Esq., 
Hampton; Simons, S., Esq., Teddington; Smith, J. B., Esq., Kingston; 
Whitbread, W. H., Esq., Lowndes Square ; Withall, W., Esq., 7, Parliament 
Street. 

Treasurer. — Perkins, Algernon, Esq., Hanworth Park. 

Honorary Secretary. — Farnell, Henry, Esq., Holland House, Isleworth. 

Collector. — Dean, Mr. Henry, 66, Milbank Street, Westminster. 

N.B. — The Committee meet the first Saturday in every month, at the Red 
Lion Inn, Hampton, at two o'clock. 

SUBSCRIPTIONS RECEIVED BY THE FOLLOWING TACKLE MAKERS. 

{Subscribers to the Society.) 

Aldred, Mr. Thomas, 126, Oxford Street, and 58, King William Street, 
City ; Alfred & Son, Messrs., Coleman Street ; Anderson, Mr., 71> Long 
Acre; Bernard, Mr., 4, Church Street, Piccadilly; Blacker, Mrs., Dean 
Street, Soho; Bowness & Son, Messrs., Bell Yard, Temple Bar; Cheek, Mr., 
182c, Oxford Street; Dawson, Mr. E., 38, Bell Yard; Eaton & Deller, 
Messrs., Crooked Lane; Farlow, Mr. C., 191, Strand; Gowland, Mr. J., 
Crooked Lane ; Holroyd, Mr. J. C, 59, Gracechurch Street ; Jones & Co., 
Messrs., Jermyn Street; Little, Mr. G., 15, Fetter Lane; Spalding, Mr., 
Bridge House, Richmond. 



IMPORTANT TO ANGLERS. 

THAMES CONSERVANCY. 

A Rule, Order, or Ordinance made, framed, and set down in writing, by the 
Conservators of the river Thames, the 23rd day of January, 1860, for governing 
and regulating the Fisheries in the river Thames, in pursuance of the Act of 
Parliament made and passed in the 80th year of the reign of His late Majesty 
King George the Second, intituled " An Act for the more effectual Preservation, 
and Improvement of the spawn and Fry of Fish in the River of Thames and 
waters of Medway, and for the better regulating the Fishery thereof," and of 
the "Thames Conservancy Act, 1857." 

Be it ordered and established. That the 16th item of the Rules, Orders, and 
Ordinances for the fisheries in Thames and Medway, made on the 4th day of 
October, 1785, be repealed, and that henceforth uo person shall use any net for 
the purpose of catching fish in the River Thames, between Richmond Bridge 
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and the City Stone, at Staines, except a small net for the purpose of taking 
bait only, of the following dimensions: — namely, not exceeding 13 feet in 
circumference, and an angler's landing-net, under penalty to forfeit and pay £5 
for every such offence. — The seal of the Conservators of the river Thames was 
this 23rd day of January, 1860, affixed by order. 

B. BURSTAL, Secretary, 

I have perused the above Rule, Order, or Ordinance, and approve thereof. 
January 28, 1860. WILLIAM ERLE. 

I have perused the foregoing Rule, Order, or Ordinance, and do allow and 
approve thereof. CAMPBELL, C. 

Dated this 28th day of January, 1860. 

The Committee of the Thames Angling Preservation Society beg most 
earnestly to call the attention of the Public to the above Notice. In consequence 
of improvements contemplated with regard to the Fishery, considerable increase 
of Funds will be needed. As it is the intention of the Committee to stock the 
river with Trout and Grayling, further assistance will be required for the pro- 
tection of the same, and for the natural increase of the Fish attendant upon the 
new regulations. 

Subscriptions will be received at The Field Office, Strand, and all respectable 
Fishing-Tackle Shops. 

By order of the Committee, 

HENRY FARNELL, Hon. Sec, 
Holland HoJise, Isleioorth. 



KEPORT 

Cfthe Committee of the Thames Angling Preservation Society y presented at the 
Annual Meeting held at the Freemasons* Tavern on Tuesday the \hth of 
May, 1860. (W. H. Whitbreau, Esq,, in the Chair.) 

Gentlemen, — "When the Thames Angling Preservation Society was first 
established, the object of its promoters was that of protecting the fish from 
poachers, and to unite for the purpose of improving their favourite amusement ; 
and they then felt, as set forth in the " Blue Book," that time alone would 
determine with what success their exertions would be attended. 

It is now twenty-two years since a few lovers of Angling originated the 
Society. The River at that time suffered very considerably from an incessant 
system of poaching, and a great destruction of young brood and spawn, especially 
during the fence season. Their first act was to induce the Lord Mayor, who was 
then the Conservator of the River Thames, to suppress unlawful fishing and 
netting. This was accomplished, and the fish became protected from Kew 
Bridge to the City Stone, beyond Staines Bridge. 

It then became necessary to appoint a number of Assistant Water-bailiffs at 
the expense of the Society (under the sanction of the Lord Mayor), whose ser- 
vices would be devoted to watching the preserved waters, and apprehending those 
persons who were found using nets of illegal size and mesh. 

To review, then, the operations of the Society from the period of its establish- 
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ment to the present lime, and to see with what result the lahoars of your Com- 
mittee have been attended, may not be aniuteresting. 

After securing the co-operation of the Lord Mayor and the appointment of 
Assistant Water-bailiffs, it became the work of your Committee to protect the 
fish in every possible way, and one of the means which they employed was, from 
time to time to stake the deeps, and to sink old pnnts and other materials. 
There can be no doubt that this was of much service in securing the brood and 
spawn of fish, as well as protecting them from the net. This work has yearly 
been attended to by your Committee, who have at different times visited the 
deeps with a view to ascertain whether they were properly staked or not. 

And here your Committee would regard an important result in their opera- 
tions as manifestly securing protection to the fish, and aiding their increase for 
the sport of the lovers of the " gentle art." 

TluEkt the services of their Water-bailiffs have alike been profitable in the 
prevention of poaching and the preservation of the fish is evidenced by the con- 
victions that have yearly taken place, and that have been recorded in the list 
annually distributed amongst their members. 

This then is another great result arising from the establishment of this 
Society. 

In the year 1857, the powers which belonged to the Lord Mayor passed into 
the hands of the Board of Thames Conservancy, and it then became necessary 
for your Committee to seek their co-operation, and it has been most gratifying 
to recognise the kind and ready assistance which the members of that Board 
have given to the Society by aiding them in preserving and protecting the fish. 

For several years past there has been a general feeling amongst the residents 
on the banks of the Thames in favour of the abolition of netting, and the fisher- 
men who have been regularly brought up have expressed a willingness to sign 
any memorial with a view to accomplish so desirable an object. 

In the summer of last year a very numerously- signed memorial, bearing the 
names of nearly every fisherman, and a large number of anglers, was presented 
to the Board of Thames Conservancy, praying that netting might be done away 
with. Your Committee also feeling that if it could be accomplished it would 
make the Kiver in reality the finest fishery in the kingdom, this memorial re- 
ceived their careful and attentive consideration, and from the advertisements 
which have appeared, it will have been observed that they acceded to the prayer 
of the memorialists. 

If the Society had accomplished no other result than this, its very establish- 
ment would have been an evident success. There is no act which has received 
a more cordial approval and given more general satisfaction, and there certainly 
could be no greater measure adopted to promote the ultimate good of the 
fishery. 

It has now become the duty of your Committee by the abolishment of netting 
to introduce Trout and Grayling into the River ; and they have to acknowledge 
the kindness they have received from the Duke of Rutland, the Right Hon. 
Sidney Herbert, and others, in aiding them in this movement. A considerable 
number of the latter have been placed into the water before the spawning season 
commenced, and, as each fish must contain some thousands of ova, they will in 
a very short time be found in considerable numbers ; but, in order to the com- 
plete success of the effort, what they have already done must be repeated for two 
or three seasons, and this must also be done with the Trout in their season. 
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This movement has already been attended with very considerable expense, and 
consequently the balance on this year's account is very much reduced ; but your 
Committee rejoice to state that it has already awakened a great interest amongst 
the anglers, and very many new members have been enrolled, and some of the 
old ones have increased their subscriptions ; but as they have been received since 
the close of the year, their amounts will not be credited until another year, whilst 
the payments have been made from the past year's receipts. 

The fishing on the whole during the last season has been very good, but 
owing to the floods which set in in November, very little has been done since 
then until nearly the fence months ; but if the weather in the coming season is 
at all favourable for the sport, there can be no doubt that there will be plenty 
-of fish. 

There have been a considerable number of convictions in the last year, as will 
be seen on reference to the list; and your Committee would here bear their 
testimony to the efficient manner in which the Assistant River-keepers have 
•discharged the duties of their office during the past year. If those men were 
fully employed by the Society, so as to devote the whole of their time in the 
performance of their duty, it would be attended with very satisfactory results, 
and it is the more necessary now, as increased watchfulness will be desirable in 
consequence of the new regulations. But this cannot be done without a great 
■addition to the funds of the Society — the Committee therefore appeal to the 
Anglers as a body to come forward and support the Society, and interest their 
friends in so doing ; and surely there can be no genuine lover of the " gentle 
■art" who can withhold it after what has been done for his entire benefit. 

Your Committee feel that they have arrived at an important epoch in the 
history of the Society — an epoch which must stimulate them on to renewed 
exertion, and so mark the character of every professed follower of " Izaak 
Walton " who is found on the River Thames. They therefore would send forth 
an earnest appeal to all, and aflFord every one the opportunity of evidencing the 
sincerity of their profession by at once becoming members of a Society which 
imust eventually make the River the most magnificent preserve in the kingdom. 



Statement of Eeceipts and Expenditure of the Thames Angling 

Preservation Society — 1859-60. 



££C£IfTS. 

£ s. d. 
Balance in hand ... 89 4 5 
Subscriptions and Dona- 
tions 215 3 



£304 7 5 
To balance .... £48 19 3 



PAYMENTS. 

£ S. d. 

River Keepers' Salaries . 130 

Ditto Bills . 76 5 7 

Stationery 5 14 

Advertisements and 

Printing .... 32 10 

Sundries 12 5 

Balance in hand ... 48 19 3 



£304 7 5 



HENRY FARNELL, Hon. Sec, 
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DESCRIPTION OF PRESERVES, 



Preierret. 
Staines . 
PiKTON Hook . 

'CHEBT9EY . 

WEiumBaE . 



Halliford . 
Walton . . 

SUHBURT 

Hahftoh 
Hauiton Coubt 



Yai-di. 



BciDg from tie City Bounasry Stone to 310 jards 
( eutnard uf the jtridge. 
,i.n I Being from tfae Guard Piles, eaatwiu-d rDnad the 
^ i Hook to llie east end of the Lock. 
. ,- ( Being from the Weir to Eighty yards eastward of 
■*** ( the Bridge. 

SOO Beiofc from Weir of Sheppertoa Lock. 
( 200 The Upper Deep. 
\ 240 The Old Deep, ea«t of He Creek Sails. 
I 200 Th« Lower Deep, eait of the Draio. 
^0 deep Eieellent Fitbiog. 

o-n ( At the ea«t of Tankerrilla'i, and west of the 
''°" ( Hone Bridge, caUed Walton Sale. 
Aov f Being from the Weir, eastward, to the east end 
^"^ I Pile of the Breakwater. . 

Beiug from the weat end of Garrick'a Lawn, ii 



JIU 



Pile, Inlow HonlHy L 
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Thames Ditton 


. 512 


Kingston 

and 
Teddington 




[i960 


Teddington 


• 


No deep 


Twickenham 


• 


. 410 


Richmond . 
islewoeth . 
Fulham . . 
Battebsea . 


• 
* 
• 
• 


. 700 

No deep 

50 

20 



From Lord Henry Fitzgerald*s, mnning eastward. 
/ Being from the Lower Malt House, at Hampton 
1 Wick, to the east end of Mr. J. C. Park's 
I Lawn, at Teddington, including the backwater 
\ known as the Crolock. 

Excellent Fishing. 

From the west end of Lawn, Pope's Villa, to the 
Ait. 

Westward of Bridge to Duke of Buccleoch's. 

Excellent Fishing. 

Thirty yards west to Twenty east of Bridge. 

Ten yards west to Ten yards east of Bridge. 



{ 



I have here compiled a list of Fishing Stations on the river, 
from Richmond to Oxford, including the names of the Fisher- 
men, and principal Inns of each place, the names of the Locks, 
with the depths-of the falls in them, and some other little matters 
that I trust may interest my angling readers. 

lishing Stations. Hotels. Fishermen, 

f\ t 3 [ Mitre ; Star ; Wheatsheaf ; ) J. Bossom ; A.Beesley ; D. Tal- 



Abingdon . 

Wallingford 
Streatley . 

Pangbourne 

Sonning 
Wargrave . 

Henley , . 

Medmenham 
Marlow . . 
Cookham . 
Maidenhead 



\ Anchor J boys ; S. Beesley. 

Lamb ; Town Arms ... J. Whiteman. 

Swan ; Bull J. Rush ; C. Saunder. 

I White Hart ; French Horn ; ) C. Alleway ; W. Bromley ; J. 
( Dreadnought . . . . j Sadler ; Breach. 

White Hart J. Reeve ; Wyat. 

{^*Sg«°'!'\ ^'^. ."""iJG.anaH.Jolmson. 

( George and Dragon ; An- ) Parslow ; Creswell ; Heath ; 
I gler's Hotel ; Severn Inn j Rockell ; Shackell. 

] ^LZ^ "T°: ^f' } J- ^a^*'-' H. Middleton. 

( Orkney Arms; King's Arms; \ S. Wilder; Edward Andrews; 



I Dumb Bell j Jonathan Bond. 
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lUking Staiiont, Hotels, TUhermen, 

Eton . . . Chmtopher; George . .{ 6- Holland j G. H^ ; Tom Ctt- 

°**"* • • • { " sug""* °""°' ' . ^^! } ^- •'^^- 

ci.:... o...- Tj.,.!. *„».i ('W.Ch«mbers; T.andJ.Hetcher; 

Staioet. . . Swan; Bu»h J Angel . .| H.AmotjW. V«ot, B.Vem. 

Penton Hook . I -nn .u. u.„. t.i.v ( Samuel Harrig ; John Harrit; 

Laleham . . | ^^** ^°"«' ^^"^ ' ■ \ WiUiamHarrtoi FrankHarris. 

Chertsey . . Cricketers ; Swan ; Crown £ml. Upjohn ; W. Galloway. 

Wo«i»..*j»o ) I^incol"! Arms ; Ship ; i R. Harris ; J. Harris ; G. Keene ; 

weyDnoge . . ^ Qaeen's Head. . . . j C. Keene ; B. Keene. 

Shepperton . Anchor {%SS^°''' T. Pordne; J. 

(T. Rosewell, Sen. ; T. Rosewell, 
Jun.;G Rosewell; W. Ro- 
gerson, Sen.; W. Rogerson, 



Walton 



Jun. 
T. Rosewell, Sen.; .1. Rosewell; 



r, Tt 1 > rr J ^ T. Rosewell, Sen. ; J. Rosi 

• • • Crown; Dukes Head . .| j. Kogerin j G. Hone. 



c...v„» ( Flowerpot ; New Inn ; ) T. Fulker; R. Goddard; £. 

Sunbnry . .| ^^j, ' ' j Clarke; F. Fulker. 

Hampton . . EedLion;Bell . . . j^-s^^S^.^' ^'"' '^^ 

( Mitre • Caatlc Moulsev • "•"• ^^ ' ^- KoeWoSham ; W. 

namptonCourt{M.^^.C.saeMouley Milboume ; T.Sedgwick ; 6. 

^ o ( Milbourne ; John Smith. 

Thames Ditton Swan W.Rogerson; W.Tagg;H.Tagg. 



Kingston . 

Teddington 
Twickenham 
Richmond . 

Isleworth . 



JoUv AiKrlera. Oak- ( ^* ^O^^O^J ^' Brown; W. 

JoUy Anglers. Oak, \ ^j^j^ Johnson; G, Brad- 

Kemp 8 House . . . . j - i * * 

( Anglers* Retreat by Kemp; ) S. Kemp and Son ; J. Kemp ; W. 
\ Kemp*s Cottage . • . j Kemp ; J. Balden. 

Eel-pie House ; King's Head R. Cockson and Son ; J. Harris. 

v , TT 1 i J. Brown: G. Howard: Piatt 

^S»^^ I Carter. 

l'""w^UteCr':.V.''?~-:}S-%'->-'-I''««. 
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A LIST OP THE LOCKS BETWEEN TEDDINGTON AND OXFOBD, 

», aad ihe DeptA of the Fall of Water. 



With their Sittanettfrom London, a 




Hlln -Vfilsr bOi 



THE THAUES ANGLER. 



CHAPTER VI. 

ANGLER, AND THE WAY Of COOKIKG UI9 



PiscATOH. I promised you, gentlemen, tlint the next time we 
met in the railway carriage, I would talk a liltle more on subjeets 
atill coiinocted with the gentle craft. Anglers, of course, like all 
other men, must eat and drink, but I do not consider them in 
any way to be a greedy race (Jones iooJa out of mindaiB and 
whistles), and they are not difficult to please when they are on 
their fishing excursions : there are some, to bo sure, who can 
leave the punt at three o'clock, when the fish are biting, and 
remain away at the inn near the river until six, or even train 
time, having ordered stewed eels and dueka and peas when they 
arrived in the morning at Kichmond {Jones again, looks out of 
window, for he feeh a iptillff vtan); but these are not really 
anglers, they are out, to be sure, for a day's fishing, but the water 
is the excuse to get them from " London." The true angler never 
cares to leave hia sport for five minutes, and feels it a bore when 
he is obhged to put down his rod and eat. 

Brown. Ah! then, I fear that at this present time I am not 
a true angler, nor indeed is my worthy friend Jones, on my left; 
he never finds eating a bore. Where is the man who would 
attend to his rod when he saw the top of it bending down with 
a Perch bite oif 




if at the same instant he was cutting into a pigeon pie ?■ 

PiscATOR. I am proud to say he is here. 

Robinson, "Well, each man for his sport ; I never can take a 
mouthful of lobster salad when the horses at the Derby are 
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twenty yards from the winning-post, and I suppose it 's pretty 
mnch the same thing. 

Jones. Well, I don't quite understand what you're talking 
about, but I don't think that I should take much interest in a new 
number of P«nc^, that I found at the dentist's, when I was waiting 
to have a tooth out. There is one thing I know, the next time 
I come fishing out of town I'll post down in my own brougham; 
I hate the railway, it's dusty and hot. 

PiscATOR. You should go in the second class (Jones scowls), 
that is cheaper and cooler, and true anglers generally frequent 
the carriages; what does our greatest poet say on that point? 

THE SONG OF THE SECOND-CLASS PASSENGER. 

Oh I I am a jolly passenger, and love the second class, 

I sigh not for the covered seats, I am not sach an ass ; 

To Ridmiond eighteenpence I pay, and first-class cars I hate, 

Thej charge a shilling more each way, and won't a farthing bate. 

We're in the second class, ha! ha I 

We're iu the second class. 

My rod and basket's on the seat, I've nothing else besides — 
Except my baits, and those I keep along with me to ride. 
And should a sudden storm come on, as down the line we speed, 
1 mock its anger, cos I know it puts Roach on the feed. 

We're in the second class, ha ! ha ! 

We're in the second class. 

KoBiNsoN. A very sweet thing, though I can't speak of the 
merits of the second class, because I never was in that part of 
the train. I think it's some place where one's servant rides with 
the sheep and my portmanteau ; — but, I beg your pardon, you 
were speaking of anglers' food. 

PiscATOR. Of course, it depends materially on where you are 
going to fish, as to the stock of provisions you should take with 
you. I always like to have in my basket all that I may require 
during a long day, and therefore I pack it as carefully as if I 
was going for twelve hours on an uninhabited island. I generally 
though, leave the beer out, as there is no difficulty about that 
anywhere on the banks of the Thames, and bottles take up so 
much room. In my largest basket I have a small stove and kettle, 
that is, a "bachelor's dispatch," which I bought in Holborn, of 
Mr. Spiller, and a most excellent little thing this is ; it will boil, 
fry, and bake, and its fuel for the day packs up inside it. In the 
Jittle pan that it has, you can fry Gudgeon, and sausages, and 
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poach eggs in its kettle, and get boUiag water in five minutes, 
I don't mean to nay that it is a necessary thing for every angler to 
carry, but on some occaaions, when out for a very long day, I 
have found it a great comfort. I think that hard-boiled egga, 
German sausage, and potted meat, packs in a much smalkr 
compasa than any other kind of food, I have no doubt but 
that yon, gentlemen, will call this dull fare, but I am supposing 
that you may have to walk some miles, say from the Wey- 
bridge Station to — 




before you reach your destination, and ha\e to carry all on 
your back, 

JosEs. I'm afraid I never shaU make au angler I can t walk, 
I ride everywhere in my own carriage I hate dinmg uncom- 
fortably under trees — I prefer the hotel 

Brown. But not on a wet Sunday when jou are shut up 
alone with Saturday's Times, last month s Bradshaui and the 
Fost-office Direclori/, which I call the angler s vade mecum for" 
in it, the other day, I found that there were a list ot respectable 
tradesmen all bearing these piscatorial names :— Mesars. Float, 
Hook, Plumb, Shott, Greaves, Gentle, Bran, Cluy, and Worms; 
and the list does not end here, for you can find also, Messrs. 
Pike, Trout, Roach, Pope, Jack, Salmon, Grayling, Grigg 
Chub, and Gudgeon. 

RoBiNaoH. Ah! very curious and useful research. I never 
looked, bnt I dare say you could also see some bearing the names 
of Paternoster, Kill-devil, Landing-net, Spoon-bait, and Dis- 
gorger, if you were to take the trouble ;— but, I beg your pardon, 
you were speaking of food. 
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PiacATon. I have very litde more to eay about it 

Bbows. Well, then, eing ub a song. 

PiscATOR. I am no singer, but I will recite you my Angler's 
Alphabet; I compoeed it last week, as I eat iu the Lock House, 
at Fangboume, waiting for a abower to pass over; it has no 
literary merits at all, but it contains a few piscatorial tratliB. 



'^^ 




THE ANGLER'S ALPHABET. 
A was an Angler tliat fiabed nitb a frog, nhen he raw a large Pike aesr ; 

B oas a Barbel that felt like a lag, when first hooked in Teddington weir. 

C is n Chub with a mouth made of leatber, a ver; ooiast fish and so ahy; 

I) is a Dace, to be caught in fine weather, near Maidenhead Bridge, with a fly. 
£ was aa Eel that Iried hard t<i bite, when joa twisted bim otf from the hook ; 

P ii a float, painted bait red aad white (for portnut see outside of book). 

ii a Riidgeon which raking soon brought, when gravel or sand bad been found ; 
H was a Haddock that joa never caught in nafchet or Abingdon pound. 

1 was the inn at the side of the river, where we all went to have our fiah cooked; 
3 was a Jack, that greed; old liver, who fights preeioDS hard when he's hooked. 

E is an :iDat which in June you can throw, and catch Bleak like anf Ibing; 
X >raa a lamprej which timed oat no go, when lu^ely consumed b; a king. 
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][ was a Minnow that's always abused by anglers when fishing for Roach ; 
H is ft net, not allowed to be used, for to net in the Thames is to poach. 
you'll exclaim if your hook should catch hold of your lip, or your nose, or 
your chin; 
. P is a Perch that bites very bold (in taking him off mind his fin). 
Q 's a quandary that Minnows get in, when a Jack is put into their can ; 
S is a Roach, with red eye and dark fin, who likes ground-bait of soaked bread 

and bran. 
S is a Shrimp, and on a clear day he's a good bait for Perch in the Docks ; 
T is a Tench that likes mud and clay, and a Trout that prefers streams and rocks. 
U is an Umber that you'll angle for soon in the Thames with a hackle ; 

V is a visitor, at fishing a bore, because you must find him his tackle. 

W is the worm for which Barbel long — at Wey bridge they're sold by the pottle ; 
X is the beer, that is not very strong, and comes down from the inn iu a bottle. 

Y stands for Yarrell, with his knowledge of fish, I know that he'd bother you 

with it ; 
Z is a Zebra, or whatever you wish — ^but this beast has nothing to do with it. 

Brown. Very good, indeed, and presently I'll ask you a 
piscatorial riddle I have made ; but just keep your promise, and 
tell us a little about the cooking of fresh-water fish ; for all tra- 
vellers are cooks, and I can do wonderful things myself with a 
fltewpan. 

Robinson. I see the alphabet has sent Jones to sleep; but 
I have no doubt that your description of cooldng a baked Pike 
will revive him. 

PiscATOR. Here goes, then, with pleasure, and I will begin 
with 

A Baked Pike, 

Take a large (or two small) fish, stufi'it with force-meat, skewer 
it round, flour, and lay it on an earthen dish, with pieces of butter 
on the top, and a sprinkling of salt ; send it to the oven. A 
large Pike will take an hour in baking. When removed from 
the oven, the dish will be found full of gravy. Put to a sufficient 
portion for the sauce, two anchovies, finely chopped, a little 
grated lemon-peel, a glass of wine, Reading sauce, or lemon- 
pickle, and make it as thick as cream, with flour and butter, 
adding capers, if desirable. 

Fillets of Pike en Matelote. 

If for a dinner for twelve, fillet four small Pike ; eg^ and 
bread-crumb, and fry in oil ; dish them round on a border of 
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mashed potatoes (previously cutting each fillet in halves), and 
serve sauce matelote in the centre. 

Trout plain hoiled. 

Trout that are caught in the Thames or any stream are prefer- 
able to those caught in a lake or pond; although I have had very 
line ones from ponds, they have invariably tasted muddy : in fact, 
a running stream is better for all fish in this respect, but still 
water most affects the flavour of Trout. 

Prepare the fish for cooking, and boil it in salt and water ; if 
it weighs two pounds, allow it half an hour, and more in propor- 
tion; dress it on a napkin, garnish with parsley, and serve 
shrimp sauce in a boat. 

Carp Fried, 

Open the fish down the back with a sharp knife from the head 
to the tail, cutting off half the head, so that the fish is quite flat ; 
break the backbone in three places, but allow the roe to remain ; 
then dip the fish in flour, and fry it in hot lard ; dress it on a 
napkin ; garnish with parsley, and serve plain melted butter, well 
seasoned, in a boat. 

Tench en Matelote. 

' This fish, though not much thought of by our first-rate epicures, 
is, according to my opinion, superior to Carp ; in a matelote it is 
excellent. 

Have your fish prepared for cooking, and put them into a 
small fish-kettle (with drainer) ; and, if two middle-sized fish, 
put two oniony, half a carrot, one turnip, three bay leaves, a 
bunch of parsley, four cloves, a blade of mace, ten allspice, half 
a pint of port wine, and half a pint of broth, in the kettle with 
them ; place them over a moderate fire, stew them half an hour, 
or more if required; when done, drain them well. Dress "v^dthout 
a napkin. 

Tench d la Poulette, 

Stew the fish as before, only use bucellas instead of port wine 
then peel thirty button onions, pass them in a stewpan over 
the fire, with a little powdered sugar and butter, till they are 
covered with a white glaze ; then add two glasses of bucellas 
wine, boil it three minutes ; then put twenty tablespoonfuls of 
white sauce, and ten of the stock from the fish in with it, and let 
j't simmer on the comer of the fire till the onions are quite done, 
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keeping it well skimmed; tlien season with a little pepper, salt,. 
and sugar, and add twenty mussels (blanched), a little chopped 
parsley, and a tablespoonful of lemon-juice ; take it off the tire, 
Btir in four tablespoonfuls of liaison, and pour over the fish. 
Serve very hot. The sauce requires to be thick enough to well 
cover the fish. 

Fried Eeh. 

" Eels,*' observes a great authority, " require to be well managed 
by a clever cook, when the fat and indigestive qualities disappear^ 
and the food becomes wholesome." Simply frying is not, perhaps, 
the best means of effecting this object; but it is a favourite 
method with many persons. They are to be rolled in yolks of 
eggs and bread-crumbs, or a thick coating of sweet herbs may 
be added, as a corrective. They should be served up with an 
acid sauce, or eaten with lemon -juice squeezed over them. 

To Stew Eeh. 

Cut the Eels in pieces, fry them a little until they are a fine 
brown ; let them remain until cold; take an onion, a little parsley, 
a leaf of sage chopped very finely ; put them in some gravy^ 
with a clove, a blade of mace, pepper, and salt. Stew the Eels 
until they are tender ; then add a glass of port wine, and a Httle 
lemon-juice, after straining the sauce and thickening it with 
butter and flour. 

Eels Spitchcoched. 

Bruise together a small quantity of cloves, mace, nutmeg, 
salt, and pepper, and rub it over the fish, either cut in lengths, 
or rolled round ; put it into a stewpan, with half a pint of cider, 
a cupful of good gravy, one anchovy, a glass of port wine, a 
whole onion, some scraped horse-radish, a bunch of sweet herbs, 
and a little lemon-peel; when sufiiciently stewed, strain the 
sauce, and thicken with a little butter or cream. 

A good thickening may be made by melting a piece of butter 
the size of a walnut, rolled in half a teaspoonful of flour, in a 
little milk. 

Small Perch in Water Souchet, 

Cut four small Perch in halves, having previously taken off 
all the scales ; put a pint of water into a deep saucepan, with 
half a tablespoonful of salt and a little pepper, and forty small 
sprigs of parsley; when nearly boiling have ready the four 
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Perch, cut in halves, and put them into the saucepan ; let them 
jsimmer about twelve minutes, take them up and dress them on 
a dish without a napkin ; then add a little sugar to the liquor 
they were boiled in, reduce it five minutes, and pour over the 
fish : half broth may be used with half a pint of water instead 
of a pint. 

Perch d. la Hollandaise, 

Having three middling -sized fish ready prepared for cooking, 
then put two ounces of butter, two onions (in slices), one carrot 
(cut small), some parsley, two bay leaves, six cloves, and two 
blades of mace, in a stewpan ; pass it five minutes over a brisk 
fire, then add a quart of water, two glasses of vinegar, one ounce 
of salt, and a little pepper. Boil all together a quarter of an hour, 
and pass it through a sieve into a small fish-kettle ; then lay the 
fish in it, and let them stew twenty or thirty minutes over a 
moderate fire ; dress them on a dish, without a napkin, and pour 
a sauce Hollandaise over them. 

Stuffing for Fish. 

Chop three quarters of a pound of beef suet very fine, and put 
it into a basin with six ounces of bread-crumbs, a little chopped 
parsley, thyme, and marjoram, with a bay-leaf mixed, when 
chopped being sufficient to fill three large tablespoons ; amal- 
gamate the whole with the yolks of three, and three whole, 

eggs. 

Sauce Matelote. 

Peel about twenty button onions, then put a teaspoonful of 
powdered sugar in a stewpan, place it over a sharp fire, and when 
melted, and getting brown, add a piece of butter the size 
of two walnuts, and your onions ; pass them over the fire until 
rather brown, then add a glass of sherry ; let it boil, then add a 
pint of brown sauce, and ten spoonfuls of consomme ; simmer at 
the corner of the fire until the onions are quite tender, skim it 
well, then add twenty small quenelles, ten heads of mushrooms, 
a teaspoonful of essence of anchovies, one of catsup, one of 
Harvey sauce, and a little cayenne pepper. Serve where directed. 

Sauce d la Hollandaise. 

Put two yolks of eggs in the bottom of a stewpan, with the 
juice of half a lemon, a quarter of a teaspoonful of salt, a little 
white pepper, and a quarter of a pound of fresh butter ; place 
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the Btewpan over a moderate fire, and commence stirring it with 
& wooden Hpoon {taking it off the fire now and then, when get- 
ling too hot) until the butter becomea melted and thickens with 
the eggH (great care must be exercised, for if it should hecomc 
too hot the eggs would curdle, and render the sauce useless) ; 
then add a pint of melted butter : stir it togetlier over the fire, 
bat do not let it boil ; pass it through a tammie into another 
stewpan. When wanted, stir it over the fire until quite hot 

BnowN. Thank yon much ; and I \vill keep my word now, 
(md ask yon my piscatorial riddle. You won't have time to 
guess it, though ; for I sec now on my left the noble residence 
of our good (jueen. 




" When is a fish most out of water ?" I shan't trouble you to 
wait long, for I will give you the answers at once. {Joneb ts 
about to hazard, " When it contains the ashes of the grate," but 
iuddenly rememheri that thi» hat something to do with Wett- 
mintier Abbey and a kitchen' fender.) I say answers, becansc 
it has twelve : — 
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:. When it'i 

!. When it'> 

I. 'When it'i 

.. When it'. 

i. When it'i a mnacle in > Itij't ueck. 

i. When il'a r Chubb in St. Pud's Chnrehjird. 



a perch in ■ bird-cige. 
a pik« an the Epuim road, 
a dab at a pollis. 



a Jack in 
S. When it'i bleat on a common. 
9. When if. a bar b*U. 

10. When it'a a ikate in a cntler's shop. 

1 1 . When it'i a place on the roof of a 'boi. 

12. When it'. & CocUe making uitibiliana pilla. 

PiscATOR. That is indeed charming, my friend, and if we 
had time I should like to compose another dozen answers, bnt 
■we shall soon be at the end of our journey. At the little 
station we have just passed there lives a true brother of the 
angle ; he is the clerk there, and when I last met him I com- 
posed this little verse for him, which I caU — 

THE SONO OF THE STATION CLERK. 



Come, live with me, and be my own, 

For a joyful lot ia inine, 
I've a aunnj bank and tnrf o'ei^rown. 

And a cottage an the line ; 
And two policemen own mj away. 

And pant to be my slaTci, 
They dar'n't nceive " gratuitiet," 

Yet each one well behaves. 
Then deareit be forever mine, 
la lh>t gnuU itatiou an the line. 



Wearenotiinll, we're not loo gay, 

Bnt hold a medium right; 
Traina pan our door twelve Cimei a day. 

And two at dead of night. 
The campany'i own coal and oil 

Dispel the evening'a gloom; 
We accopy, when closed our toil. 

The " ladies' " waiting room. 
Then dearest be for ever mine, 
In that small cottage on the line. 



Now, gentlemen, your tickets ready; see, the shower that 
threatened has passed away. There stands our fisherman ; let 
UB hand some of our traps to him ; and the sooner we get to 
the river, the longer time we shall have to fish. 
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CHAPTER VII. 

CONCLUSION. — HINTS FOR ANGLERS. 

It now only remains for me to offer a few general observations 
on piscatorial pursuits, which the plan of this little book has 
hitherto prevented me from touching upon, as not coming under 
any particular head. 

The directions given as to angling for each species are easily 
complied with, and I feel confident, if properly attended to, will 
amply repay the angler any little extra trouble they may occasion 
him; it is in vain to expect sport, without previously taking 
pains to leave nothing undone which might conduce to it. Long 
since it has been found out that river fish are excessively artful, 
and are not to be deceived bv the coarse tackle of those rash 
individuals who still persevere in dropping their clumsy hook 
and bait into all sorts of chance holes, totally regardless of 
plumbing, ground-bait, (fee. I perfectly remember the occasion on 
which, after having been nearly stifled with worsted stockings 
and innumerable great coats and comforters, I was permitted, 
for the first time, to join a fishing party — how heartily weary I 
became of the constant plumbing of depths, and changing of 
tackle that took place, inwardly resolving that when old enough 
to fish alone, I would never waste so much of the day in these 
(as I then thought) useless proceedings. Experience has, how- 
ever, convinced me of my error ; and I doubt if the companions 
of my first day's fishing, would not now be surprised at my 
elaborate preparations for a day's sport. But while thus endea- 
vouring to persuade my friends of the absolute necessity of 
taking some pains in angling, I wish distinctly to be understood 
that I do not advise a useless expenditure of money on the 
multitudinous varieties of tackle which some people use ; indeed, 
my treatise being designed as well for those who cannot, as 
those who can, afford to have a large stock of materials, it 
will be seen that in the chapter on tackle, I have ventured to 
diverge from the course usufiJly adopted in angling books, as to 
the necessity of different rods, lines, &c., for each kind of angling, 
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months, before Tising. A teaspoonful of gold-siae in the alove 
will harden and improve it." 

19. If you want to send fish any distance, by rail oroihejwiae, 
pack them in a flag basket, in long 'graas, rusbeB, or straw. 
Trout will remain very bright if rolled in stinging -nettles or 
flannel. 

20, When you get borne after a day's fishing, unwind your line 
from the reel and hang it up to dry, if this is not regularly done 
tbe beet line in the world wnl rot : your spinning and paternoster 
books should also be dried before they are put away, and if you 
like to take the trouble, a smaD piece of brown paper, oiled, 
rolled round tbe hooke, will keep them aa bright as the day tbey 
were tied on. 

Lastly. When you have bought this book and read it, do 
not lend it to a friend, (who will, in all probability, never return 
it,) but tell him that it may be purchased at 193, PiccadjBj^ 
or of any bookseller or fieliing -tackle maker. 
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